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, A POLITICAL PUZZLE 
“OLD FOGIES”: FIND THE “SECOND ELEVENS” 
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yi Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has jestingly urged that the ‘‘Old Fogies” in British Politics to-day should step aside to make way for 
200, the ‘Second Elevens.” THE OUTLOOK takes the suggestion seriously (see editorial on page 539), and invites i's readers to 
7, nominate the favourites of non-Cabinet rank for the next Unionist and Liberal Ministries, thus: 
aie UNIONIST CABINET LIBERAL CABINET 
sia: 
ton, ree 6=— lk, | lags ae eaaer enced Rik abGakeneinkenseddeesdawedsata un aidebnebianeeddactsddedsskedcauckadeuuedactasecducedsaadace e 
te ; 
~~ I Ns IRIs, can” ‘Srnsigvamnatauawinnh nnwusaktsannpoudendatcanssanecdubuah<aneiem.“aswiduenecudnadackeabunsavnedaacncaacdduuiseataeenseneaaiaees ° 
4, Foreign Secretary... cu” aaa”: “pean ee nepaedienekan Cen eana Ria nenaN RRA RRNRNARTD MIURA KKGRRANS. Sedscubdbeiaiteneseeraoed dike caeendnd dneanecessineveceesedueaee ‘ 
. Colonial Secretary ideaetaeceaeaa cate res Parent viadbasiaa ia Sihawhiencaialleh cuban htan pad ianeaiam ae aati Tae acute: 
nes OE arc Wi Re santero niercecaasiesccnseanrececsesscacuceecdxaccuvadeesasees. “saedsedinarnvesdetiocescnvacaccessannanseasecdenencesaeeiieaeiee 
“| War Secretary ee a OE ee ER nn nee ae Ee ere Te oe eee est laren enaeadis deiecaniteadainucneiad 
- Fivet Dowd cE Che AGmirmlty cc ace sssnvsssnsensccscsssvcctesssesteccceesscssncscesesececss Midi” TRAM a anh elaa aaa eaeieakedinsaidddakiaidiiaes 
ms 
NUON hic haa Rta, Fat enn nanan eps AesasecacansaincadenahentenacenaieeaelBie, éadadta Ri sndesnacendeceeaddrastaesacdedadsennevameiaadecasaad 
, Ce ais eek) (Ra Ie cri eicaeeeserttaareicerens <eodinenenn Rinne aunsinn baaweiesedacatunenanaanatwatidtieds 
Home Secretary ro — Sie, RAR SARN RNR AN OREM aERARESA ANU RGAOES CEMMASORRTRAATITANAKAaNe Selb badieaha es beaten baa saediauecadanemeemnidacdacsedaetas 
, TER i, iuiy,«guanad gua sinnaniintammcna eas nevunnsdahgaTeerintaccdancs “snkadviciadiuslaldneianiaghadndsieeseindbiadedatiddseavkiiaiect 
President Board of Agriculture — ...sssssseeeceeeerenee dtneskintecaweaneives bine eeniiaNeanuddeae: . <kdsieadeniisneawnskudedcnanaed caadsestundseredetacssdee tints 
; Rae GO esau eee nnincontnaseetevcsicconrecnnen Neneexenre NRO eC ERECT TT TT OT OTT TET TCE TTT TE rr nr ree 
. EE re re rr rer reere eaaeaneateats SaaS T eiRidanaaaceursdembiapeacisax daebataudeeceneaatanide 
: No politician who has served in a British Cabinet ts eligible. Service in a Ministry outside the Cabinet is no disqualification ; nor is the 
. non-possession of a seat in either House of Parliament, 
Preference should be given to politicians who have some personal knowledge of the Empire they are called upon to govern. 
Ladies may vote, but they are debarred from Cabinet service. 
We shall print the lists which most nearly approximate to a list made up of the Ministers-Designate receiving the largest number of votes. 
J Lists should be signed, but a pseudonym may be given for publication. 
A PERSONAL NOTE ORDER FORMS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
‘ : , FORM No. r 
' May I point out the special claims of THE OUTLOOK 
‘ upon your attention ?— IF you desire your Newsagent to supply you weekly, please cut out and fill 
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Because of its high social, literary, and political standing : its con- 
tributors including some of the foremost writers of to-day 

Because its columns offer greater variety and contrast than do 
those of any other weekly journal of the same class 

Because while decided in its own independent views, its motto in 
controversial matters is, as ‘‘The Times” has said of 
it, ‘Light rather than Heat” 

Because of its reasonable Imperialism: without being jingoistic 
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sponsibilities of British citizenship 

Because, in a sentence, it aims to be truthful, independent, and 
virile, a sound critic and interpreter of Life, Politics, 
Letters, and the Arts 
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and if you are not already a regular reader of THE OUT- 
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local newsagent or direct from this office? Below you will find 
the necessary order forms. THE OUTLOOK is, we hope you 
will think, worth asking for persistently at bookstalls and news- 
agencies, and insisting on receiving. Newsagents and book- 
Sellers are so encumbered with periodicals that unless intending 
readers persist and insist, a journal of this nature is apt to be 
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Constituency. Please therefore persist and insist. 

Will you also help to extend the sphere of influence of THE 
OUTLOOK by sending us the names and addresses of friends, to 
whom we shall be glad to post a specimen copy free of all charge ? 

I am, yours faithfully, 
THE MANAGER. 

THE OUTLOOK Offices: 109 Fleet Street, London, F.C. 
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up this form and forward it to him, and see that the paper is supplied to_ycu 
each Saturday morning. 


ORDER FORM ON NEWSAGENT. 
Name of your Newsagent 


Address 


Please supply me with Tur OuTLOOK (Threepence Weekly) every week, 
until countermanded. 


Your name | 








Kindly note that in this case no money is to be remitted; you wiil simply pay 
your Newsagent in the usual way. 





FORM No. 2 
Ir ordering THE OUTLOOK to be posted weekly direct from THE OUTLOOK 


Office, please cut out, fill in, and forward the following form :— 


ORDER FORM FOR DIRECT SUPPLY BY POST. 
To the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 





Please send me THE OUTLOOK weekly for occas months, 
Cheque (or Postal Order) for... is enclosed. 
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Address _ 


TERMS, Post FREE:— 
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TuIs vigorous phrasing comes back to the mind as one 
reads that in the Forest of Dean, on Thursday, Mr. Morley 
gave a fresh impulse to the ‘‘cross-currents” of Liberal 
Opinion, and set himself to smite his former leader, Lord 
Rosebery, hip and thigh. Words, words, words—so 
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REMITTANCES 
All remittances to be made payable to ‘* The Outlook Publishing Co., 
Ltd.,” and cheques and postal orders to be crossed: ‘* London and 
South-Western Bank, Fleet Street Branch,” 


TO CONTRIBUTORS 
The Editor cannot be responsible for unsolicited manuscripts, but every 
endeavour will be made to return them when stamped and addressed 
envelopes (not loose stamps) are enclosed. The receipt of proof must 

not be taken as an acceptance of an article. 
Correspondence on public questions is invited, but letters must be brief 
and concise. 


NOTES 


‘* PRAYERS were offered in the churches, the Parsee 
fire-temples, the Mohammedan mosques, the Hindoo 
temples, and the synagogues.” The foregoing reads like 
anexcerpt from Macaulay, nor did that picturesque his- 
torian chronicle any more auspicious event than our 
Queen’s eightieth birthday thus celebrated at Bombay on 
Wednesday. From every quarter, not only of our world- 
wide Empire, but of the whole globe, have come evidences 
of the respect and admiration in which our venerable 
Sovereign is held. In the United States the anniversary 
almost assumed the aspect of a national event, while on 
good authority we have it that there is not a Sovereign or 
ruling Prince in Europe who has neglected to send Her 
Majesty felicitations. Lord Rosebery happily expressed 
the feelings of this country and of those larger spaces 
beyond the waters in his speech of Wednesday night. 
“The Queen,” he said—strangely paraphrasing words 
that once fell from the lips of Mr. Morley himself—‘‘is 
the bond and symbol of the Empire”—hers the magic 
name that fires the imagination and illumines with poetry 
that material fact, the British Empire. 











A GREAT Englishman who is unhampered by party ties 
used towards Lord Rosebery the other day some such 
words as these :—‘‘ Do for heaven’s sake forget that you 
are Lord Rosebery, that there is such a manas Sir William 
Harcourt, such a manas John Morley. Forget these cross- 
currents—go down to Manchester, to Glasgow, wherever 
the workers and rulers of this country work and live. 
Talk to them of what they want to know—of their place 
in the world of commerce, and how to keep it; of the 
Privileges and responsibilities of Empire, and how to 
fulfil them. Talk to them of what really matters in the life 
of the British race. They are sick to death of these 
childish personalities, these petty rivalries, these cross- 
currents—and so are you.” 


is past ; it is time the ‘‘ second elevens” had an innings. 


Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD would have us believe that 
there is no need to write ‘‘Too Late” across the hopes 
of a resuscitated China. Yet from Pekin, through the 
unerring correspondent of the Zzmes, comes the news that 
M. de Giers, acting presumably upon instructions from 
St. Petersburg, has notified the Tsung-li-Yamén ‘‘ that 
Russia is unable to regard Chinese wishes in the matter, 
and will send engineers forthwith to begin surveys for 
connecting the Russian Manchurian railway in the south- 
west to Pekin.” China is not even allowed her say in her 
own capital. Still, the British Foreign Office smiles as it 
receives Count Muravieff’s assurances that the very thing 
that is happening under our eyes is the last thing the 
Government of the Tsar desires or aims at. And the 
Peace Conference ambles along its academic way at the 
House in the Wood, as though international bad faith 
were an absolutely unknown commodity. 


FORGOTTEN 
La BELLE France. ‘ Vive Marchand, vive Marchand !” 
GUILELEss ForeEIGNER. ‘* And how about Dreyfus—and 
Picquart?” 


La BELLE France, ‘‘ Let me see... . Whoare ¢hev 7” 


By the death of Lord Esher, on Wednesday, the legal 
world loses a commanding figure. Like many another, 
his retirement probably proved his undoing, for his health 
was far from good since a very few months after his 
resignation of the Mastership of the Roils. If it be true 
that law is the apotheosis of common sense, Lord Esher 
was a great lawyer. But the premise is a fallacy. No 
judge, perhaps, of this generation possessed more common 
sense than Lord Esher, but several judges of this genera- 
tion are greater than he was. The born enemy of techni- 
cality, clear in insight, caustic in humour, and breezy as 
the North-West wind, his personality never failed to 
impress the most casual stranger in Appeal Court I. 
Without the deadly accuracy of his predecessor, Sir 
George Jessel, and without the immense learning of his 
successor, Sir Nathaniel Lindley, the present Master of 
the Rolls, Lord Esher yet filled his office with sound 
ability and complete impartiality. In his particular line— 
mercantile law—he was always brilliant, and it is on 
these cases that his reputation will rest. 


WE cannot too soon have a full inquiry into the disaster 
to the Paris. It does not require a long memory to re- 
collect that the Mohegan ran amok at the same spot. The 
Stella, too, and the Drummond Castle are not yet ancient 
history. Several causes are assigned for the Paris cata- 
strophe. It was definitely stated before a committee which 
sat under the late Admiral Ryder some years ago that the 
captain of a ship gets into hot water with his directors if 
he is behindtime. There is, secondly, a good deal of solemn 
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head-wagging anent an alleged “magnetic influence” in 
the Manacles. This weird conceit was mooted at the loss 
of the Mohegan, but the Board of Trade.and the Brethren 
of the Most Glorious and Undivided Trinity do not trouble 
much about it. Thirdly, the arrangements, in the way of 
light and sound, for warning a vessel off the coast appear 
to be distinctly inadequate, whatever else is wrong. 
Fourthly, is there not some truth in this statement of a 
writer to the Z7mes: ‘‘ Granting (for the sake of argument) 
that a fog as thick as pea soup extended over the whole 
Channel, a navigator who cannot take a powerful and 
well-found steamship from Cherbourg to the Atlantic (bar 
collisions) without running on to the Cornish coast, cannot 
be fit to be trusted to command a walnut shell” ? 


Ir is something of an anomaly that three of the depart- 
ments at the Admiralty should have at their head retired 
officers. Rear-Admiral Sir W. J. Wharton, the Hydro- 
grapher of the Admiralty, has held that position since 
1884, and since 1895, four years, has been on the retired 
list. Loud complaint has been raised against this ap- 
pointment, but it has had no effect, for Admiral Wharton 
holds his position, and this year he has been joined at the 
Admiralty by two other retired officers. The Chaplain of 
the Fleet, the Rev. J. C. Cox-Edwards, and Sir Henry 
Norbury, the Director-General of the Medical Depart- 
ment, have both been retired on account of age, and yet 
they are permitted to continue to fill positions which it is 
the laudable ambition of every officer of their branches of 
the service to occupy. If there were no officers on the 
active list capable of taking over the duties, these 
anomalous appointments could be understood; but in 
respect to the medical and hydrographical positions, it 
stands to reason that younger men are in better touch 
with the scientific achievements of recent years. Age 
regulations were framed to be carried out. Some Member 
of Parliament please note. 


It is pleasing to be able to record that the Authorities 
are evidently determined that in this year’s campaign on 
the Wiltshire downs there shall be no repetition of last 
September’s blunders. It is by our errors that we learn, 
and the stock of knowledge thus lately acquired by the 
War Office is one of large proportions. The catering 
contracts have, this year, been plentifully provided with 
safeguards which should prevent old and well-founded 
complaints of inefficiency in this respect. Another point 
in the new regulations which will be heartily welcomed by 
the troops is the intimation that, in future, they will 
enjoy the luxury of a bed when in the ‘‘ tented” field. 
It is only a plank one, certainly, and covered merely with 
straw, but it is, at any rate, better than lying on wet 
grass. Those sybarites who hanker after spring mat- 
tresses must bear in mind that the manceuvres are an 
‘“‘autumn” event. Apologies ! 


Tue remarkable ‘‘ appeal from South London incum- 
bents to the English Church” once more emphasises this 
fact, long known to the few, but not yet recognised by the 
public generally, that the needs of South London for 
philanthropic and spiritual endeavour are in reality greater 
than those of the ‘‘East End.” The need is greater 
because the population is larger, and more urgent because 
at present so much less has been done to meet it. The 
population, amounting to over two millions, is increasing 
at the rate of 20,000 a year. There are no colleges, except 
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in medicine, no clubs, no public buildings, and no West 
End. Churches, schools, institutes, are alike starved for 
want of money and workers. Here, indeed, is a field for 
the wealthy philanthropist. But it must be remembered 
that clubs and institutes, excellent as they are in their 
way, cannot do everything. Spiritual influences are 
absolutely necessary; and as the Free Churches depen- 
dent on the voluntary system have yet to prove their 
capacity to maintain themselves in poor industrial districts, 
it is to the Established Church that men will look to supply 
the need. 


THE plague in India is rapidly decreasing, but not on 
account of any of the measures adopted against it. 
Indeed, official reports just received show that the year 
of the most drastic repressive measures in Bombay is 
exactly the year of the highest death-rate. After the 
disease had once got a foot-hold, no method of attack 
availed, short of removing the population to sanitary 
camps and destroying their huts. But where sanitary 
precautions were taken before the disease appeared—the 
drains flushed, the streets and alleys cleansed, the houses 
ventilated and whitewashed, as in Calcutta—the pestilence 
was averted or made but little headway. As with cholera 
so with the plague ; an ounce of prevention is worth not 
a pound, but atonof cure. This is why we need never 
fear its reappearance in Western Europe so long as we 
keep up to the standard of personal and municipal clean- 
liness. Another consoling fact which stands out clearly 
in Professor Hankin’s report is that the disease is not 
spread by direct contagion. Personal contact with the 
sick is not dangerous, as we pointed out some months 
ago ; the bacillus of the disease passes probably through 
several intermediate ‘‘ hosts,” certainly the rat and the 
flea, before it again attacks a human victim. There need 
be no panics or any overwhelming dread of the migration 
of persons from plague districts, providing they are not 
actually suffering from the disease. The mild and humane 
‘‘ English quarantine” of detention and separation of the 
sick, and surveillance of the suspected, is effective against 
even this dread scourge. 


To those who love conundrums we offer this—why 
does the Hebrew mind take so readily to chess? The 
other night there was a list of arrivals of those who are to 
take part in the great International Congress next week, 
and all but two were Jews. Except in the Z7mes and 
Morning Post, all the important chess editors of London 
are of the same extraction, and the champion for the time 
being has the blood of Moses in his veins. The battle 
that opens next week is to be one between Jew and Gentile, 
and the betting is all on the former. It is a circumstance 
as well worth meditating on as any other. There was a 
time when the Saxon held undisputed sway in this realm 
—the day of Howard Staunton, chess-player and Shake- 
spearean scholar. He never met Paul Morphy, who may 
be assumed to have been Celtic. His most brilliant con- 
temporary, Anderssen, was Sassenach. Our own Black- 
burne is English, of course, but Steinitz, long his formid- 
able rival, was of the race of the prophets. Nor is it only 
in the ranks of the professional that this proclivity is 
developed. Every great Hebrew family, including the 
Rothschilds, has a chess-player in its ranks. We leave 
others to answer why; we but state the fact that chess 
flourishes in Jewry, and practically next week’s tournament 
is to be a congress of Jews. 
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‘‘OLD FOGIES” 
A POLITICAL PUZZLE 


Find the ‘‘Second Elevens’”’ 


“But if, as seemed now extremely possible, the next 
General Election should result in the return of a Unionist 
majority, tt occurred to him, speaking in the County Ground 
Hotel in an atmosphere of cricket, that if the Opposition could 
not win the next General Election, the Unionists ought to play 
them with their second eleven. That would relieve the old 
Jogies like himself from the cares and responsibilities of office, 
and would let in aspiring young Unionists of great ability.” 


So said Sir Michael Hicks-Beach to his West Bristol 
constituents on Wednesday. He spoke half in jest—we 
take his words in earnest, and bid our readers do the 
same. What a regeneration would come over British 
politics could we make a clean sweep of the dear ‘‘old 
fogies”” ! They have had their day; they have most of 
them served their country well—a few of them brilliantly ; 
but the new ideas and new forces which are the only living 
thing in English politics at this moment find no response, 
no guidance from them. The younger generation is 
knocking at the door, Why not let them in? Why 
wait until long years at the political grindstone have 
worn off the keen edge of their ideals? With them the 
traditions of public life are as strong as with their 
elders; they are men of conviction, and their loyalty 
to the best has been proved again and again, for they are 
the salt of the nation. They are, for the most part, un- 
hampered by a past of that political intrigue and party 
huckstering which checks every onward movement ; 
and they may be trusted to progress along safe and 
prudent lines, but at least to progress. Think what new 
menand clear ideas might do in China—bringing some 

sort of order out of the chaos to which the absence of a 
policy and a definite end have reduced us there! Think 
what they might do in Africa, in full, unflinching, and un- 
varying support of such Empire-makers as Sir Alfred 
Milner!’ Think what they might do in cordial and states- 
manlike co-operation with Canada and Australasia in vital 
Imperial concerns of defence and cables and colonisation ! 
Think what they might do at home by sweeping aside all 
those petty personal jealousies which are the cause of 
half our political stagnation! Think what they might 
do (with swelling Budgets) to equalise taxation, to make 
the monopolist company and the millionaire subservient 
to the public weal, to straighten out the tangled skeins of 
permanent officialdom, and make the life of these islands 
something more real, more sweet, more sane, more sober ! 

Pitt was Premier at 23. Let our Pitts of to-day have 
their chance. The ‘‘old fogies,” as Sir Michael calls 
them, know the splendid stuff of which the new men are 
made, and will, we doubt not, stand aside when the 
electorate makes its choice. A mandate from the 
electorate—that is all that is needed to work a peaceful 
= most urgently needed reformation in British political 
ife, 

; The idea is a new one, and, like all new ideas, needs 
time for its acceptance. The first step is to familiarise 
the electorate with the dispensibility of the ‘old fogies,” 
and the fact that new men stand ready and well equipped 
for service. We invite our readers to help on the work of 
education by suggesting the ‘second elevens”—the new 
men of non-Cabinet rank on both sides in politics to whom 
might well be entrusted the task of governing the Empire 
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when, in the near future, the Sovereign has again to 
choose advisers. On p. 535 of the present issue will be 
found nomination forms for the leading portfolios in the 
next Unionist and Liberal Cabinets. We ask our readers 
to fill in these forms with politicians of their choice. The 
nominees must never have served in the Cabinet. Their 
service ina Ministry outside the Cabinet is no disqualifica- 
tion, nor is the fact that they have no seat as yet in either 
House of Parliament. 


THE HOUSE IN THE WOOD 


ALREADY the House in the Wood at the Hague has been 
the scene of a brisk skirmish and a battle royal. The 
skirmish occurred on Tuesday last over the election of the 
Chairman of the Arbitration Section. Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote was first favourite, but, fearing lest such a choice 
might be construed as an international affront to the Tsar, 
in whose honour the Conference is being held, a number 
of delegates pressed the claims of Baron de Staal. As 
a happy way of placating both England and Russia 
both were passed over, and M. Leon Bourgeois, repre- 
senting France, was appointed Chairman. An amiable 
proposal was then hotly debated to create as many 
honorary chairmen as there are represented Powers, in 
order that the amour propre of no one of them should 
be wounded; the only two to profit by the debate 
were England and_ Italy, whose delegates, Sir 
Julian Pauncefote and Count Nigra, were appointed 
honorary chairmen of the Arbitration Section. The 
battle royal was over the right of the world to be 
kept informed day by day through the Press of the 
debates and proceedings. The point was raised, in the 
Arbitration Section again, by the Swedish delegate, 
Baron Bildt, who with several others advocated publicity. 
An impassioned discussion was brought to an end by 
M. Bourgeois ruling Baron Bildt, who refused to with- 
draw his motion, out of order. Taken with the decision 
of the Second Section, forbidding shorthand reports of 
the debates in favour of general narrative accounts drawn 
up by the secretaries, M. Bourgeois’ ruling shuts the 
Conference up in the wholesome atmosphere of hearsay 
and keyhole rumour. A dread of publicity when Peace is 
the theme of discussion demonstrates the intensity of the 
distrust with which the Powers meet one another. 

In sincerity of desire that some tangible good should 
come of the Conference we yield to none, and we shall 
rejoice if the mountain do but bring forth a mouse. But 
there would be more room for hope if there were less 
parade, and much less red-tape, and very much less 
countenancing of cranks. These are everywhere the three 
standing obstacles to the rational conduct of public 
business, but never before have they played the unwhole- 
somely large part they are playing now at the Hague. 
Baron de Staal has made an attempt to protect the Con- 
ference from the assaults of crusaders and memorialists, 
and petitioners and suggesters. But academicism is 
rampant in the Conference itself among the delegates 
and their official advisers. It is most manifest, of course, 
in the section entrusted with the consideration of Inter- 
national Law; and an endeavour is to be made to procure 
the sanction of Conference for a code which contains 
among the maxims and aspirations which pass for “ inter- 
national law” the following declarations :—First, that 
there is no right of conquest. Second, that the relations 
between nations are subject to the same principles of law 
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and equity as those between individuals. Third, that 
nations have the right to place any nation which causes 
harm to others dy the extravagance of its expenditure, or 
allows the massacre of any portion of its inhabitants, under 
“the control of an Administrative Council of which the Powers 
shall be defined by International Treaty. It surely augurs 
ill that on the agenda of the Conference place should be 
given to crude propositions of this sort. But there are 
other than faddists and cranks at the Conference. There 
are Sir Julian Pauncefote and the like of him—large and 
judicious of mind; and on them we ground our hope that 
the Conference will not prove altogether abortive ; that it 
will carry the humanisation of war a step further, and that 
it will lay the foundations of a permanent international 
tribunal, to which, in proportion as it gathers authority by 
the justice of its decrees, the Powers may more and more 
fall into the wholesome habit of referring their disputes. 
And yet, remembering what has been done under our 
eyes since the Peace Conference was first talked of—in the 
Anglo-German, the Anglo-French, and the Anglo-Russian 
Agreements, it is open to question whether, after all, the 
old method ad hoc is not a surer way to peace than the 
most elaborate Conferences aiming at general settlements. 
Though we might do all that Mr. Stead himself could 
wish in the way of disarmament we cannot disarm the 
future, nor can we dictate its policy—its policy with 
respect to the Iberian Peninsula, with respect to Morocco, 
with respect to Austro-Hungary after the death of Kaiser 
Josef. If, for instance, France should hereafter attempt 
once again to erase the Pyrenees—what then ? 


LINES ON THE QUEEN’S STATUE 
Kensington Gardens, May 24, 1899 


IT is not mine to sound the brass 
Of Empire with distended cheek ; 
It is not mine to hold the glass 
To pageants of the vain and sleek. 
I dread the sycophant’s reproof, 
Doth not my incense fill the street ? 
Here in these gardens lying aloof : 
Embalmed in London and still sweet. 
But in my heart there thrills a theme 
That’s worthy to be sung on boughs 
And, singing, should so simple seem 
It might not the still sheep arouse. 


Thou wast before my life was lit, 

And shall be when it dwindles down, 
A name of honour to emit 

A light more gracious than renown. 
Queen who wherever our armies be 

Makes them one man past fear of schism, 
Whose hand confers impartially 

The priceless badge of heroism, 
It is our heart thy bosom bears 

In loyalty immaculate. 
O on thy pinnacle of years 

Open for us the century's gate! 


I watch her youthful image there, 

A sceptre in its slim right hand ; 
On either side crushed tulips were 

Once bright and asked why stone should stand. 
There in prophetic eyes deprived 

Of him, nor queen, nor wife, might stay— 
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One who was dead before I lived 

And in her heart not yesterday— 
The statue gazing o’er the pond, 

That dreams of children’s hands and ships, 
Seeks out his monument beyond, 

Oblivious of chattering lips. 


It sees the thrones of other realms 
Corrode with hate of iron rule, 
Demos a force that overwhelms 
Unless he’s broken in at school, 
A Sultan squeezed till he cohere, 
An Eagle with an olive-sprig, 
And one whose zeal inspires the fear 
Of Mediocrity grown big, 
An Emperor whom fate allots 
The empty cup whose gall he drank, 
A wailing Queen of patriots 
Who drowned when the Armada sank. 


St. Mary rings the evening chime, 

And birds in throbbing tumult sing, 
The sun is golden and the time 

Not older for those years a-wing. 
But underneath the gradual grey, 

That masks the blue of boundless space, 
I know no majesty can stay 

The pattering drops upon my face. 
I pray that ever to her the bare 

Inevitable an angel seem, 
And well I know mine is a prayer 

Sweeter than eulogy supreme. 

W. H. Cuesson, 


DRAMATIS PERSONA= 
MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY 


A guleT noiseless tread descending a staircase that 
has been carefully cleared of cats; a beaming smile 
into which enters a vague pathos of 
weariness ; a hand that reposes in yours 
in childlike confidence ; blue eyes that 
gleam with a rare kindness through their glasses, and Mr. 
McCarthy is before you, a man without an enemy. But 
not a man without an enemy because he cannot dislike. 
He cannot forgive a bore ; he is exasperated by a fool; 
cruelty and brag are intolerable to him ; he does not, 
however, wish, as some men do, to live with his dislikes : 
his ‘‘interiors” are turned against them. Mr. Cooper, 
once his colleague on the Morning Star, observed, in ‘an 
Editor’s Retrospect,” that ‘‘ he cannot be angry ; he cannot 
get into a passion; he cannot even simulate one.” To 
this I must demur. Mr. McCarthy has burned in his day 
and may burn again. To illustrate my point, I may cite 
his attitude during the agitation caused in this country 
in the ’sixties by the case of Governor Eyre, of 
Jamaica, who quelled a riot in a manner so high-handed 
and with a justice so precipitate that his conduct was 
freely discussed as acrime. In particular, the execution 
of a man called Gordon was denounced as illegal, and as 
Governor Eyre was put on his defence, there was the usual 
division of opinion in this country. Among those who 
subscribed to the Eyre Defence Fund was the late Poet 
Laureate, and that apostle of brute force the author of 
‘Westward Ho!” Whereupon Mr.McCarthy anonymously 
broke into verse in a familiar metre. The parody, which 
is close enough, furnishes the following quotation :— 


Without an 
Enemy 
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Bard of Clara Vere de Vere, 

There stands a spectre by your friend, 
The guilt of blood is at his door 

Of good men dragged to felon’s end ! 

He held his course without remorse, 

He scourged and shot without pretext, 

He fixed his gallows everywhere 

And hanged men first and tried them next. 


Howe’er it be it seems to me 

’Tis only noble to be good— 

Black skin is better than red hands 
And “nigger love” than deeds of blood. 


I know you, bard of Clara Vere, 

I know you never read a word 

Of aught that Maule and Gurney * wrote, 
But swallowed all that Kingsley poured. 
Dear post, this will never do ; 

A few dull swells you thus may please, 
But would you live in England’s heart 
You must not play such pranks as these. 


I must apologise for the above citation, Mr. McCarthy 
having decided that his verse, of which a quantity has 
enjoyed ephemeral circulation, shall remain uncollected. 
Specimens of his ability as a translator of verse may, 
however, be seen in ‘‘Con Amore.” To revert to this 
question of anger, I suspect that his humour and his cats 
react on his wrath and save it from boiling over. 


Ah! those cats; they rise before me now—sleek and 


solemn. Yonder is Sir Zernebock, knighted at the 
Diamond Jubilee. When he was a 
Felinity kitten his rhetorical gift recalled to Mr. 


McCarthy’s mind a line from the war- 
song of Ulrica in ‘* Ivanhoe ” : 


Light the torch, Zernebock is yelling. 


Legend hath it that Mr. McCarthy was on one occasion 
drawn away from an absorbing but somewhat protracted 
interview with a visitor by the presentation of a card 
bearing these words: ‘‘ Sir Zernebock waits, by special 
appointment, in the library.” 

There, too, at once massive and insinuating, is that 
recent acquisition to the peerage, the aptly-named Lord 
Bullwheedle, the copyright of whose name a certain dis- 
tinguished novelist vainly longs to possess. And, whisper- 
ing in Miss McCarthy’s ear, I can still see the gracious 
form of Innisboffin. Yes, Mr. McCarthy is fond of 
Felinity. One can fancy him saying with Baudelaire : 


Elle est toujours riche et profonde, 
C’est 1A son charme et son secret. 


Sitting at his board, these cats supply an element of 
Oriental suavity. It should not be possible for a guest to 
grow unduly didactic or attempt to out-Pelham Pelham 
or in any other way interrupt the free circulation of ideas 
while a cat plays the chairman with a silver bell. I think 
Conversation has never been more pleasant to me than in 
Mr. McCarthy’s house. He has an ideal of conversation, 
€xpressed so aptly in the essay on the subject published in 
“Con Amore” that it suffices to direct the reader to that 
wise and refreshing volume. ‘If aman be talking only 
of flowers, or pins’-heads, or shrimps, his talk need not be 
utter waste... . If aman be simple, unaffected, anda little 
im earnest even when most pleasant, he can hardly fail to 
converse well when he means to do so.” 


* Authorities against Eyre, 
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I remember his once telling me that many years ago 
he was present among some young men who talked very 
cocksurely about their pet writers, who, 
I am to suppose, were of the most 
vecherché kind. Mr. McCarthy there 
upon warmly asserted the claims of a poet whom he 
denominated De Patroque. His companion was ‘‘ not to 
be outdone or even to be instructed. He gave out that 
he had long had his eyes fixed reverently on the genius 
of the gifted De Patroque.” As a matter of fact, De 
Patroque was a figment of Mr. McCarthy’s imagination. 
The story is told with embellishments in ‘‘ Miss Misan- 
thrope.” It should be added that genuine effort in any 
direction of thought finds in‘him the most sympathetic of 
critics, one who looks for the pearls. 

As though to correct any deficiency in picturesqueness 
attaching to a mind so temperate and serene, Nature has 
obliged Mr. McCarthy to illustrate a paradox. He has 
stood in the front of a party whose standard of eloquence 
must have frozen his enthusiasm time and time again— 
though the latter being a reality and not an affectation, 
it did not succumb. It must have been a sight worth 
seeing when on a certain occasion a genial Hibernian 
M.P., gazing about him in Mr. McCarthy’s study, sud- 
denly cried: ‘‘Who’s that Johnny over your bookcase, 
McCarthy?” ‘'That Johnny, as you call him,” was the 
dignified reply, ‘‘is Julius Cesar.” A bookish man, cer- 
tainly, is Mr. McCarthy, and I remember being glad that 
I did not confess to him my personal dissatisfaction with 
“De Bello Gallico,” regarded as a work of entertain- 
ment, when I learnt that as a boy he had borrowed the 
volume of his schoolmaster at Cork in order that he 
might read it through more quickly than the ordinary 
routine of class would allow. 

Behind every paradox is the explanation, and I find 
nothing in Mr. McCarthy’s character and literary ideals to 
contradict the view that he has been a sincere and even 
ardent politician. Those who imagine that he has only 
shone politically in set speeches and in manifestoes pre- 
pared in the study may be reminded of the fact that his 
crushing reply to W. E. Forster in defence of his party, 
February 23, 1883, is still preserved in a collection of 
examples of modern oratory. He would be the first to 
shrug his shoulders at the belief that there is such a 
thing as modern oratory. He has told me himself that 
it is the obvious alone that tells, the hackneyed quotation, 
the most unnegligible of jokes. The late Lord Houghton 
once humorously rebuked him for quoting from the Second 
Part of ‘‘ Faust.” ‘‘Members have only read the First 
Part,” he observed. But while originality, poetry, artistic 
humour are out of place in the House, grace of phrasing, 
and readiness of retort or the ability to hit your opponent’s 
coat buttons with a distinct click are admired. Mr. 
McCarthy, with his preternatural memory, his flexible 
and felicitous style, has much in his favour from a par- 
liamentary standpoint. 


As Critic and 
Politician 


The study of human nature has been an unfailing plea- 
sure to him. If you read his novels or his histories, the 
fact is equally borne in upon you. If his 
sense of historical proportion be defective, 
as we are inclined to think it is, it has 
only given him the liberty to vitalise the more completely 
the features of English history which are prominent in his 
recollection. If Mr. McCarthy had not been a politician 
we should have lost the most readable history of the 


As Novelist 
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Victorian era. Dipping into one of the volumes of ‘A 
History of Our Own Times” broke for me the thread of 
this article. Its easy style has the fascination of intimacy, 
of gossip gentlemanly but not timid. Mr. McCarthy is 
never perfervid. Sensible damage follows his penetrating 
criticism which will not condone the obscurity of a 
Browning, the gilt-edged sentimentality of a Tennyson, the 
clap-trap and excessive adaptability of a Lytton, while 
giving each a meed of generous recognition. He does 
ot damn by faint praise, but by collateral blame. 

The novels of Mr. McCarthy can give much pleasure. 
There is at least a Baker’s Dozen of them: ‘‘ Dear Lady 
Disdain,” ‘‘ My Enemy’s Daughter,” and ‘‘ Miss Misan- 
thrope” are perhaps the favourites. Reading these novels 
I wonder why people talk lightly of the death of all but 
the best (except the egregious ‘‘ best hundred’’) books. 
In a sense I see no reason why books that while away the 
weary hours should ever die; till our language become 
gibberish, their mission is unfulfilled. The ‘Come 
Forth!” can always be sounded in that vast sepulchre, 
the British Museum, with the assurance of obedient 
response. Unostentatious purity, tenderness, humour, 
are in the books I have cited. Our nineteenth century 
will be shown to have been habitable, should posterity 
ever burrow their pages. The ingenious girl full of spirit 
and independence, the wish to right the wrong and act 
the fairy godmother, is a favourite character in them. 
They reflect very wittily the folly of Quixotry and artistic 
posing, but without malice, even an aspiring hairdresser 


being accorded the touch of tragedy that dignifies. The 
heroes are gentlemen, candid and chivalrous. The re- 
sistance they encounter is of the world worldly. There is 


nothing dreadful or intense as far as my reading serves 
me in these novels. They are not signposts, or studies ; 
they do not utter the century’s cri du cwur. But they are 
alive; they are earnest though amusing; and they help 
one to forget the worries of everyday life. 


SCHOOL PLAYS 


AMID the many new interests which have crowded into school life 
during the last fifty years, something was bound to be crowded 
out. Formerly a schoolboy was taught within a fixed narrow 
groove, and, his work once done, was left pretty much to himself. 
The ordinary boy spent his abundant leisure in open-air sports, or 
rambles at his own will, with organised games occasionally ; the 
boy with intellectual tastes did a great deal of desultory reading : 
both alike got into mischief. About a hundred years since, a few 
pioneers began slowly to incorporate new subjects in the school 
round, such as English history and literature ; modern languages 
began to be studied more systematically ; and finally came that 
flood of natural sciences which has gradually swallowed up most 
of a boy’s leisure time. In their train followed Natura! History 
Clubs, carpentering and engineering workshops, photography, and 
so forth ; while the organisation of games completed the business. 
There is less chance now of schoolboys getting into serious mis- 
chief ; yet we have lost much, and not least of the best things is 
the drama. 

No observers of school life can fail to mark that the drama 
once played a great part in it. In these days Westminster stands 
‘orth alone, holding the torch transmitted from the Middle Ages. 
Rather more than a century since, Dr. Valpy for a short time 
revived the old tradition at Reading with great success by repre- 
senting four plays of Plautus in succession ; and he added to them 
an abridgment of Shakespeare’s six historical plays under the 
title of “ The Roses.” The experiment was not followed up, but 
we find in several schools performances of English plays got up by 
the boys themselves. Rugby had its dramatic society a hundred 
years since, and before this Charles Macready made his first public 
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appearance. This society continued, with intermissions, down to 
the ’fifties, when we find one or more houses giving half-yearly 
exhibitions of a comedy or a farce, to the great enjoyment of all 
concerned. So, too, at Winchester, where some notable perform. 
ances of Shakespearean plays took place, and elsewhere. Nowall 
these things are gone, and are scarcely remembered ; even speech- 
day acting becomes each year scantier, and holds its own but on 
sufferance, 

But a new impulse has been given to school plays by the 
revival of the Greek drama. The first attempt seems to have 
been made in 1845, when Mendelssohn wrote his music for the 
“ Antigone.” A few plays were afterwards performed in English 
translations, but it was left for Oxford in 1880 to show, by the 
spirited performance of the “Agamemnon” that a step of two 
thousand years has not killed the interest of a Greek play. Cam- 
bridge soon followed suit with the “ Ajax,” and since that date the 
Greek play has become quite an institution at both Universities, 
The schools have not been behindhand; everyone knows the 
Bradfield Theatre, and critics are unanimous in praising the 
quality of the performances there given. Cheltenham has put on 
the stage two tragedies, and this was the first school to performa 
comedy; while Leamington gave the “Acharnians,” and Edin- 
burgh Academy the “ Alcestis.” 

Of late years there has been a lull in the schools, Bradfield 
alone excepted. This is disappointing, because it shows that 
those who are responsible for the management of our schools are 
not open to new ideas. They are, in fact, too much parent- 
ridden ; and as they admit new subjects to the school round, in 
obedience to each popular outcry, so they fail to see the im- 
portance of what has been lost. The drama encourages distinct 
speech, which is a great rarity in schools nowadays ; it arouses the 
keenest interest ; the performers store their minds with long passages 
of good literature. Those who seea Greek play may know little or 
no Greek; but they never forget the impression—the ancients 
become living beings, and cease to be mere abstractions. Against 
this it may be urged that the play interrupts school work, and 
costs money. True; but even in the work the gain is greater 
than the loss—a little less grammar is learnt, but a great deal 
more of literature and antiquities. The expense is not too great 
for one of the public schools. For the rest, it may prove impossible 
to revive Sophocles, but nearly all can perform Shakespeare or 
Sheridan without ruining themselves. To encourage dramatic 
societies among the boys or girls themselves is quite easy, and 
costs the school nothing. Here, too, our modern schools fail. 
We are therefore glad to call attention to another attempt of the 
right sort. This week the “Antigone” has been performed with 
Mendelssohn’s music at the Girls’ High School, in Graham Street, 
Eaton Square. Although the piece was given in English and in 
prose, and in spite of the narrowness of the space, the performance 
was interesting, and the audience (nearly all schoolgirls) were at 
times quite breathless with excitement. ‘There were anachronisms, 
of course, as there must be, both on the stage and in the perform- 
ance ; but the spirit of the old play was there, and those who saw 
it will not be the worse for having been thrilled by one heroic 


deed. It would not be fair to criticise the acting by a professional 
standard. The great thing is that each actor should throw her 


heart into her part ; and so they did. Miss J. M. Chute, as Creon, 
was impressive, and her beautiful enunciation made every point 
tell. Miss P. Hornsby, who doubled the parts of Haemon and the 
Messenger, was most successful. As Hwmon, she gave the true 
impression of strong passion held in leash ; and her vigorous 
delivery of the latter part made one regret she had not verse to 
declaim. Miss Milman made a dignified Antigone, if a little 
deficient in gesture, and Miss Foote as Ismene was quite pathetic. 
Old Tiresias (Miss Hullah) put plenty of fire into his quavering 
voice ; and the Watchman (Miss Ram), whose manner of speaking 
was notably clear, was quite humorous in his matter-of-fact view 
of the case. The performance reflects much credit on Miss 
Wolseley Lewis and all concerned ; for not only did the staff and 
school do the acting, but they designed the pretty dresses and 
dances, conducted and played the music, and practically managed 
the whole thing. We feel sure that the time spent in getting this 
up will prove to have been well spent. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN SITUATION 


FREE STATE NERVOUS AND PEACEFUL— 
MR. HOFMEYR 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town: May 26. 
Tue decision of the Transvaal Raad, postponing the 
decision of the one vital question—the Outlanders’ fran- 


chise—causes no surprise here. It is just what was 


expected ; and not alone among Progressives is the 
sincerity of President Kruger’s attitude doubted. 

Another important element in the situation is the 
growing nervousness of the Orange Free State, in face 
of the decisive tone now adopted by the Paramount Power. 
The whole influence of the Free State upon the Transvaal 
is at this moment directed towards peace. A large meeting 
at Bethuli has declared against armed support of the 
Transvaal in case of trouble, and I am satisfied, from 
special inquiries I have made, that no armed trouble 
among the Colonial Dutch is to be expected, though a 
few landless youths might cross the border. The fears 
expressed on this score are simply bluff. 

There are rumours, of some weight, of friction between 
Mr. Hofmeyr and Mr. Schreiner, the Premier, Messrs. 
Merriman and Sauer supporting Mr. Hofmeyr. 


The One Thing Needful 


Nothing, we repeat, short of the vote on such reason- 
able conditions of naturalisation as obtain in the adjoining 
Republic of the Orange Free State will suffice to restore 
the Transvaal (and with it South Africa, for the whole 
country from Cape Town to the Zambesi is essentially 
one) to a condition of tranquil prosperity. The 
Dynamite monopoly may be—we think it is—a breach of 
the London Convention, and as such the Transvaal 
Government must be compelled to rescind it, unless, 
indeed, we are prepared to allow that Convention to lapse 
to the level of an obsolete document. But, though the 
Dynamite monopoly should be rescinded, that alone will 
not suffice. It is now beyond all doubt or dispute that a 
majority of the inhabitants of the Transvaal will not pause 
until they enjoy exactly the same political status as the 
Boers themselves enjoy. 

How essential is the resolute intervention of the 
Paramount Power if the franchise is to be pacifically won 
the debate in the Volksraad on Monday last on Mr. 
Kruger’s proposals abundantly shows. Those proposals, 
ludicrously inadequate though they were, were rejected, 
and the whole question of the enfranchisement of the 
Outlanders is postponed yet another year. It is hard to 
suppose that Mr. Kruger is as obdurate and shortsighted 
as his Volksraad, but if he be next week’s conference at 
Bloemfontein will only suffice to prove it. Let it also be 
noted what striking justification this same franchise 
debate in the Volksraad affords of our contention of last 
week that the Milner-Kruger Conference must be futile 
unless President Kruger has full powers to bind his 
Volkraad in any pledge of reform which he may give. 
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The Deadlock at Washington 


The /%mes correspondent at New York, speaking pre- 
sumably as a mouthpiece of the Washington Government, 
assured us on Friday morning that the Anglo-American 
negotiations, ‘‘if not abandoned, are arrested ’—“ it is 
no longer safe to take an optimistic view about the re- 
assembling of the Anglo-American Commission, still less 
to be confident that it will agree on the questions at issue 
between this country (the United States) and Canada.” 
President McKinley and his Commissioners were so 
sincere, so self-sacrificing, so conciliatory, so anxious for 
peace; but those dreadfyl Canadians—oh, dear, how 
shockingly stubborn they are, and how consumed by base 
party feeling !—‘‘ steadily refused to settle anything 
definitely unless they were given a slice of what is con- 
sidered American territory in Alaska.” And so on and 
so on. 

Yes, yes, we know it all. We have heard it all before 
at Washington these thirty-three years—ever since the 
United States, out of a not unnatural political spite 
against England, abrogated the Elgin reciprocity treaty 
and set themselves to thwart Canadian national ideals 
and drive the Dominion into the Republic. And we do 
not believe a word of it. No more reasonable statesman, 
no more sincere friend of Anglo-American relations ever 
breathed than Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and with him are men 
of the high calibre of Sir Richard Cartwright and Mr. 
Fielding. They will not be jockeyed at Washington or 
anywhere else ; they will be fairly treated ; and they will 
have no more such surrenders of Canadian rights at the 
bidding of careless and ignorant British statesmen 
as past years have seen. That is all, we are convinced. 
As for this particular Alaskan question, the full facts, 
when they are known, will show by what trickery and 
cool assumption United States officials have for years 
sought to impose upon Canada a forfeiture of millions of 
acres of valuable seaboard on the Pacific coast, in flat 
contradiction of the treaty of 1825. Of all this, and much 
else from the Canadian point of view, the Z7mes’ corre- 
spondent is conveniently ignorant. But the public will 
await a hearing of the Canadian side of the case. 
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FINANCE 
OUGHT WE TO LEND TO RUSSIA? 


A Lonpon paper stated last week that Russia had nego- 
tiated a loan for £10,000,000 with the heuse of Baring 
Bros. & Co. A prompt denial followed ; but there remains 
an impression in the City that negotiations for a loan are 
proceeding, and it is thought in some quarters that they 
may be brought to a successful issue with some other 
house. We cannot say that we hail the news with any 
great feelings of pleasure. Capital is timid, and financial 
houses of any standing do not, as a rule, undertake big 
financial operations unless they feel pretty certain that 
public sentiment will support them. Now, we very much 
doubt whether public sentiment at the present time is 
sufficiently enamoured of the financial condition of Russia, 
or of the policy of her statesmen in matters political, to 
be willing that England should take the place that has 
been occupied for the last ten or twelve years by France. 
In the past, it is true, we have lent millions of money to 
the Muscovite; and, although we have had no loan 
publicly offered for subscription in this country since 1894, 
when Messrs. Rothschild brought out a Three and a Half 
per Cent. Loan for about 16 millions, the amount of 
Russian debt officially quoted on the London Stock 
Exchange exceeds 140 millions sterling, besides very many 
millions of currency or rouble debt. The British investor, 
therefore, is well acquainted with Russian bonds, and he 
is acquainted with them favourably so far as regards the 
punctual payment of interest ; but the present juncture 
does not appear to us a favourable one for fresh lending 
to Russia. 

Russia, so far as regards her economic development, 
is one of the most backward States in Europe. Her 
population is poor, and her industries are undeveloped. 
She has, therefore, been under the necessity of piling up a 
huge debt, and she has been able to do so because 
favoured with clever financiers, notably in the person of 
M. de Witte. M. de Witte indeed deservedly enjoys the 
reputation of being one of the most brilliant and 
enlightened financiers in Europe. Owing to the fortuitous 
circumstance of the Franco-Russian alliance, based 
entirely upon political considerations, he has managed to 
effect a lien upon the savings of the French peasant, and 
during the past ten years the foreign debt of Russia has 
increased by about 200 millions sterling, though, it must 
be admitted, with very little addition to the interest 
charge. The amount of gold in the State Bank is larger 
thanin any other State Bank in the world; for Russia 
generally holds in hard cash too millions sterling in gold ; 
but hoarded gold does not mean prosperity, nor does it 
necessarily mean good credit. Whilst Russia has been 
accumulating the yellow metal she has had to rely upon 
one loan after another in order to balance her Budget. 
The Germans some time ago, to a large extent, closed 
their books to fresh Russian loans, and if they had not 
done so, the Berlin market is too dear to borrow in. 
The French market is surfeited, and Russia needs money 
not only for the development of her latent agricultural and 
mineral resources, but also for State purposes, and her 
far-seeing Finance Minister has recognised that London, 
and London only, is the market to which she can now 
turn with the possibility of obtaining money on reasonable 
terms. M. de Witte admits that the money of the British 
investor can only be obtained in the event of public opinion 
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in this country being favourably disposed, and it is doubt- 
less the desire of the Czar and of his advisers, certainly of 
his Finance Minister, to encourage the formation of a more 
favourable public opinion in this country, whereby Russia 
will be enabled to draw upon the resources of this country 
now that the French Money Market has been practically 
closed to her. 

But in view of this prospect of attempts being made by 
Russia to borrow in the London Money Market investors 
should bear in mind that, although Russia has paid her 
way, she has only done so by debt conversions and by 
continual borrowing; that at the present time she is 
suffering from the effects of a widespread famine ; and that, 
although her credit is high, it is due to the lavish support 
afforded by the French Money Market, and afforded mainly 
on political grounds. On economic grounds, therefore, 
we consider that British investors should think twice before 
encouraging renewed applications by Russia to the London 
Money Market. 

Public opinion in this country is undoubtedly less 
disposed than it was to regard every action of Russia as 
dictated by Machiavelian duplicity. Still, it is very 
improbable that the financial overtures now being made 
by Russia will be regarded by the British investor as put 
forward with the Arcadian simplicity which the Finance 
Minister would have us believe. On political, therefore, 
as well as on economic grounds we consider that a new 
Russian loan would be inopportune. 


STEAMSHIP INVESTMENTS 


WE present below tables which give a bird’s-eye view of the pre- 
sent position of some of the principal steamship companies. This 
class of investment is necessarily of a somewhat speculative 
character. The risk of losing vessels by accident is, as recent 
events have sadly shown, a serious one, especially as large vessels 
nowadays are costly, and as in the stress of competition there is 
inevitably a tendency to dangerously increase speed. Then, too, 
the nature of the traffic, both as regards goods and passengers, is 
such that considerable fluctuations are almost bound to occur. 
Bad trade not only reduces the volume of freights, but causes thein 
to be cut to an unremunerative extent, while passenger traffic is 
affected by a variety of causes. Questions of mail contracts are 
also important, and in connection with both the Union and Castle 
mail lines there is at present some uncertainty whether the present 
mail contracts with Cape Colony will be renewed. 


In the following table we show the capital arrangements of 
each Company, with the amount of their insurance funds and 
reserve, and the registered tonnage (when available) :— 


Issued Share Insurance Funds Registered 

Capital Debentures and Reserve Tonnage 

Peninsular and Oriental £2,320,000...£800,000 ... £1,550,0C0 307.743 

Cunard ... 1,600,000... — 346,341 114,332 

Royal Mail GO0,000... T00,COD ss 272,552 84,861 

Union ... 698,410... 294,850 ... 555.455 121,037 

Castle Mail 959,880... 480,000 ... 412,380 107,019 

Orient ... 466,420... 125,750 .. 534,695 40,307 
Shaw, Savill 390,750... 256,862 a - 

- . a‘ { 2 

F, Leyland & Co. 598,200... } pg } 200,000 anit 


* Offered for subscription May 1899 at 107. 


The proportion which the insurance funds and reserve bear to 
the capital is a matter of great importance, as where it is small 4 
serious disaster might involve the company in difficulties. In the 
following table is a list of dividends with the present prices and 
the yield per cent. It will be seen that where, as in the case of the 
Peninsular and Oriental, the position is very sound, the yield on 
all the stocks is comparatively small. There are, however 
various opportunities of picking up a fairly well secured Pre 
ference stock at something over 4 per cent. On the whole, this 
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class of investment offers opportunities to those who are willing to 
run some risk and who use care in selection. 


Div. last 

completed Yield 

Share. year. Price. per 
Per cent. cent. 

Peninsular and Oriental, 5 p.c. Pref. St. £100 coe Stee RATE ce 38 
Deferred $90 100 sce TO coe S4OR coe 4A 

34 p.c. Deb, Stock . 100 woo Gh vee ZIG wee 3 

Cunard... es Shares... “oe eee 203 coe Sh cco IE oe OF 
ia). ise avs ee 20 (£10 pd.) «. Sh ve gh cee 79 

Royal Mail... Ord. Shares ... + 00 (£60 pd.) ... 5 we SE ove 6 
Union ... +. Shares... won ae 20 Sh sco GE cco @h 
ae eae ose . 20(f£10 pa.) 5s. 8h ... 64 

Castle Mail... Ordinary eee eee 20 o Be SC aeeS 
44 p.c. Cum. Pref. ... 20 ec. QR cee BE ose GR 

3} p.c. rst Deb. Stock 100 ove GE ene TOR cee 38 

Orient ... ee. Shares... ove eee fe) ooo ee te 
Shaw, Savill ... ‘‘A”™ Pref. ... ee 5 S coe Sh «ee 44 
“B" Crd, ces eve 5 5 ewe soe OF 

F, Leyland & Co. Ord. ... _ eee 10 IE coo 29 cco 38 
7p. ¢, Cum. Pref... 10 oso J cee 3S ace 48 

44 p.c. Cum. Pre-Pref, 10 a ee) ore 

4 p.c. 1st Mort. Deb, 100 coo 4 one LOOK oe 3ij 


A WEAK MINING MARKET 


APART from a large business in Canadian Pacific shares and in 
Grand Trunk stocks, all of which have appreciated, the most 
interesting markets in Throgmorton Street this week have been 
those for mining shares. They have been weak, almost without 
exception. Indian gold shares were strengthened by the 
announcement that the Government had decided to issue new 
regulations calculated to facilitate private enterprise, but Kaffir 
shares were particularly flat, depressed by the opposition shown 
in the First Raad to the franchise proposals of President Kruger 
and by the weak condition of the Paris Bourse. French houses 
have been absorbing a good many Kaffir shares lately, and they 
hoki an immense amount of Spanish Four per Cent. stock. Now 
Spanish Fours, which early in the week touched the highest price 
since the war, have fallen sharply, and a big “ bull” position 
generally will have to be liquidated at the end of the month. As 
to the forthcoming meeting of Sir Alfred Milner and President 
Kruger, the view taken in Stock Exchange quarters is that it 
would hardly have been arranged unless some plan of a more or 
less cut and dried character had previously been drawn up for 
discussion. The weakness in Kaffirs, therefore, seems to be due 
to the market position rather than to politics. West Australian 
shares have shown remarkable strength. The latest advices from 
the Colony speak most encouragingly of the future of the 
Kalgoorlie field ; but there is still a weak speculation for the rise 
open, and Westralian shares have to some extent suffered from the 
depression in other markets. 


NOTES 


Or late the India Council have been lending their money for 
short periods, repayable on June 2. From this it was inferred 
that the £2,500,000 of India Sterling Bills which will mature on 
June 3 would be paid off. The India Council have, however, 
decided that none of the surplus referred to in the last Budget 
Statement shall be used for paying off this floating debt, for 
tenders will be received at the Bank of England on Tuesday next 
for a new issue of £2,500,000 to replace the bills maturing on the 
3rd proximo. Perhaps this decision of the Council may be due 
tothe fact that their sales of remittances this year have fallen 
below the mark. From the commencement of the financial year 
tothe evening of Tuesday last the drawings of the Council had 
realised in sterling just over two millions, whereas to the corre- 
sponding date of last year the Council had realised fully 3} millions. 


The Japanese Four per Cent. Loan for £10,000,000, to be 
issued at the price of 90, to which we referred last week, has been 
definitely concluded, and the loan is being underwritten at 2 per 
cent. Instead of there being a rush for underwriting letters, the 
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underwriting is being freely offered all over the market; for 
£10,000,000 is a large sum for a country like Japan, even when 
backed up by such a strong combination as Parr’s Bank, the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank, the Chartered Bank of India, Australia, 
and China, and the Yokohama Specie Bank. We understand, 
however, that, although the loan is for ten millions, two millions 
of it will be reserved for Japan. 


Randfontein Estates Gold Mining Company, Witwatersrand, Limited, 
notifies that the share certificates and share warrants to bearer, in respect 
of the recent issue of 500,000 new shares in this Company, are now ready 
for delivery at the office of their London agents, The Robinson South 
African Banking Company, Limited, 1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, 
London, E.C., in exchange for se bankers’ receipts and the allotment 
letters, duly endorsed. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


CRUISING IN THE PHILIPPINES 
On board hb. 2.5. » March 11, 1899. 


DEAR H.,—Your last letter just to hand. Just drop me a few 
lines every Friday (now the postage is only one solitary brown). 

Excuse this shaky writing, but the engines are going 100 
revolutions at the present time, and the table has had those 
revolutions communicated to it. You will have read my short 
account of the taking of Iloilo. We went on to Celu, the next 
important town, and stayed there a fortnight. The Americans 
followed soon after, and, with our help, succeeded in bluffing the 
Insurgents, and they gave up the place without a struggle, 
although they were very warlike at first, and the Americans had 
not got sufficient force to take the place if there had been any 
resistance. There are about half a dozen Englishmen at Celu of 
various kinds. Some are very decent fellows, and they are 
exceedingly hospitable and will do anything for you, but they 
are very stereotyped. Living out here cramps a man fright- 
fully, and certainly lowers him. A man gets into a narrow 
groove of thinking and doing, and becomes quite altered. There 
is far too much whisky drunk here, and far too little exercise taken 

The native is unreliable, lazy, and semi-civilised in the lower 
ranks, but the pictures one sees in the London papers of the 
Filipinos are quite absurd. They are pictures of the lowest 
coolies ; it is just like sending out here a photo of a trampasa 
type of an Englishman. I visited one or two houses of wealthy 
natives, and found them most civilised and intelligent. Their 
faces are quite different from those of the coolies. Their daughters 
are well educated, refined, and in some cases accomplished. On 
leaving Celu we went a cruise round the islands, visiting about 
eight places where Englishmen are established; it was most 
interesting. The bellicosity of the natives varied considerably ; in 
some places they are prepared to wipe the Yanks out, in others 
they want the thing finished. 

We went ashore at each place and interviewed generals and 
colonels and things. At each port we were at first taken for a 
Yankee gunboat, and great excitement prevailed. In some cases 
we had to take the English on board, as their lives were in danger. 
They have had a very anxious time of it lately, starting with the 
insurrection two years ago. At each port they were awfully glad 
to see us, and after some pretty straight talking to the officials the 
natives were very polite. Each night we played our searchlight 
over them ; it scared their lives out ; it was quite amusing to see 
them running “ for leather” along the beach to get out of the rays. 
Altogether our visit has had a most salutary effect, and must help 
the Yanks considerably. The Americans have got a far bigger 
job on hand than they know of ; they have not yet got the force out 
here to do it. 

I had one fine horse ride at Tacloban, a full-power gallop for 
twelve miles. I am just getting over it. At Celu there is a fine 
cement tennis-court out in the way —Yours, &c. F. H—. 





‘Tes Chancery Ries Safe Deposit Compe any, of which Sir William 
Marling, Bart., is the Chairman, owing to the increased public demand 
have entered into contracts for a further extension of their premises. Over 
fifty new Strong Rooms and Steel Vaults are to be added to the Safe 
Deposit, which is already the largest in the world. 
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IN PASSING 
A PRAYER AGAINST SPRING 


THE year burns low, and the wind runs high, 
And withered leaves go whirling by : 

So, since the signal sounds, I cry, 

Let love come forth from me, and die ! 


The fair leaves, letting the stripped boughs be, 
Drop and drift from the wind-worn tree : 

O Love, too fair to belong to me, 

Fall from my heart, and set me free ! 


The sky is heavy with clouds in herds, 
With ruinous leaves and bevy of birds ; 
Earth her breast for the burial girds ; 

O Love, be loving with farewell words. 


And going, for pity on kind days slain, 
Close fast the doors upon all my pain, 
Lest sorrow, and loss, and life be vain : 
And spring come back : and I love again ! 


By Laurence Housman, from ‘' The Little Land.” (Grant Richards.) 


The moral effect of the tour of the Parliamentary party in Ire- 
land should be considerable, and the interest evinced in places 
the very names of which have been the bugbears of debate, will 
certainly tend to promote wider sympathies. The humour of the 
tour was provided by one of the Scottish members, who is ex- 
tremely aggravated if Irish tendencies are more emphasised than 
North British. He summed up matters in one glorious sentence 
* You will see more bare feet on a moor than in a bog, and when 
the Irishman has drunk himself under the table, the Scotsman will 
just be thinking he could dance to the pipes.” 


Rain has played sad havoc with the week’s cricket, and the 
bowlers have had matters very much their own way. At Lord’s 
the Whit-Monday gate and that of the two following days had 
been set apart for that deserving professional Wilfrid Flowers, 
whose hard luck it was to find his benefit match shrink to a few 
hours’ play on Tuesday. The bowling of Trott and Hearne on 
this occasion will certainly make the game long memorable. A 
curious comment on the selection of Mead for the England Eleven 
is the fact that, so far back as 1893, Mr. Henry Perkins, the late 
secretary of the M.C.C., declared him to be the best bowler in this 
country. The crowd at the Oval last Saturday wanted to see 
W. G. Grace go in to avoid spectacles, a feat which, so far as 
records go, he has never achieved in his life. But he was not to 
be enticed. Once before, in an M.C.C. v. Australia match, he 
failed to score in the first innings, and in the second he was missed 
first ball by Trott at point, after which escape he averted disaster. 


Sir William White will receive many congratulations on the 
designs of the two new armoured cruisers of last year’s sup- 
plementary programme, which are to be built at Portsmouth and 
Pembroke respectively, and called the Agent and £ssex, thus 
reviving names which have glorious records. The design reveals 
the Chief Constructor at his best, and the ships will be the finest 
of their class and size in the Navy. Each ship will be 440 feet 
long with a beam of 66 feet, and a draught of 24} feet. She will, 
therefore, be slightly longer than the Japanese Asama, built at 
Elswick, but her other main measurements are very suggestive of 
the Armstrong design, and they are none the worse for that. She 
is to have only two screws instead of three, as adopted in many of 
the new foreign cruisers, an innovation which has a champion in 
Rear Admiral Melville, of the United States Navy Department. 
She will, of course, be fitted with watertube boilers. Her most 
notable features will be her armour and guns, and a speed of no 
less than 23 knots. She will have a complete belt, and her 
fourteen 6-inch guns will have the protection of 4 inches of Krupp 
steel, while from stem to stern will extend two armour decks. Her 
other guns will comprise ten 12-pounders and three 3-pounders. 
e This is the heaviest armament ever mounted in a British ship, and 
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so splendid an offensive and defensive power has been obtained 
without sacrificing the coal-carrying capacity, which will be 
1,600 tons at the maximum, It will be seen that even this latest 
design, though a great advance on anything previously attempted 
for the Navy, still falls below the Elswick firm in the matter of 
guns. The Zofiwa, the sister ship to the Asama, which has been 
at Devonport this week, carries four 8-inch quick-firers of the 
Elswick type in addition to practically the same armament as the 
Essex and the Kent. How is it done? It should be stated that 
the new British armoured cruisers are superior in speed to the 
Tokiwa, though of practically the same displacement, but, on the 
other hand, they are a knot below the Elswick-built protected 
cruiser Haz Tien, which has been visiting Portsmouth this week, 
and has, moreover, an armament which includes two 8-inch quick. 
firers, and no less than ten 4'7-inch, and twenty-two smaller guns 
on a displacement of 4,300 tons. 


The serenading of Her Majesty at Windsor Castle on Wednes- 
day (writes one who was there) was a happy idea felicitously 
executed, although there was a good deal of grumbling among 
local bigwigs and others at the rigid limitation of the number of 
tickets issued. Even the reporters were kept at such a distance 
that they were unable to take note of what was certainly the most 
interesting incident of the proceedings. This was the little speech, 
actually spoken and extemporaneously delivered, addressed by 
Her Majesty to the musicians at the conclusion of their labours. 
“Much obliged to you,” were the delightfully simple terms, uttered 
in a clear penetrating voice, in which Her Majesty thanked her 
delighted hearers for their loyal efforts. In contrast here is a verse 
of one of the madrigals sung :— 


“Oh! happy hour, most meet for merry ditty, 
When fair did fall fair England, field and city, 
Then were the banners and the beacons flaunting, 
Then were the toppling towers one burthen chaunting, 
For our great blessing, Deo gratia et gloria, 
Victoria! long live Victoria ! 


And the writer of this is President of Magdalen College, Oxford! 


Apropos the performance of “ Lohengrin” at Windsor, how 
many people are aware that Her Majesty was one of the very first 
avowed Wagnerites in this country? The story is all told in 
Wagner’s own letters, and a very interesting one it is. It was 
the “ Tannhiiuser” overture in those early days which captured 
the admiration of the Queen and Prince Albert; and when one 
remembers the hard things now being said about Wagner and 
all his works at that particular time—the time when he was con- 
ducting the Philharmonic Concerts—the composer’s heartfelt 
gratitude towards his royal admirers is easily understood. 


Colonel Ward has made another success of this year’s Tourna- 
ment. It is true that each year’s display is like its predecessor in 
point of military parade, but the pageant and representation of 
some famous campaign or fight changes with every springtime 
Here Colonel Ward’s stage-management comes in. ‘The Storm- 
ing of Passer Sala,” which took place in 1875, is the subject for 
this year’s “play.” The mock battle is exciting and real, for the 
Tommies and Malays die in so dramatic a fashion as to provoke 
the envy of many an actor or humble super. The pageant, 
“Warriors of Britain,” showing the types of soldier and dress 
which prevailed at the time of the “ Wars of the Roses, 1455-85,” 
“ Newbury, 1643,” “Lucknow, 1857-8,” and “Khartoum, 1898,” 
was also well carried out. But now as always the bluejackets are 
the favourites ; we see so little of our sea-going defenders—especially 
with the young hopefuls from the Naval and Military Schools who 
formed part of the audience at the Dress Rehearsal. The New 
South Wales Lancers also had a great reception, and their 
skirmish with some Dervishes was greatly appreciated. They are 
finely built and good-looking. Besides, there are such side spec- 
tacles as cycle-work in war-time, clockwork drill of the Army 
Gymnastic Staff, wrestling on horseback, and musical rides. The 
Tournament will, by the way, appear at Manchester in the 
autumn. 
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A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
AT EARL’S COURT 


THE English are proverbially the most easily satisfied people in 
the world as far as amusement goes. The way in which, year 
after year, the great majority of Londoners will extend their 
patronage to the everlasting Exhibition, that, with the exception of 
one or two big items, is always identical with the previous one, 
says more for their easygoing content than we always credit them 
with. The same time-worn side-shows ; the same overpowering 
smell of gunpowder, accompanied by a most deafening noise ; but 
still the casual visitor seems happy, and enjoys a fund of good 
spirits which even the uncertain weather cannot damp. The Big 
Wheel is as ever a great attraction, and filled daily with a vast 
crowd, every soul in which treasures the hope that the machinery 
may go wrong, and an exciting experience be the result, not to 
mention the five-pound note of commerce. (There is a curious 
legend extant that twelve young journalists, all under twenty-two, 
live permanently in the Big Wheel, in the hope of one day or 
night coming into some exciting “ copy.”) 

Two men (one of whom expresses in his appearance intense 
disgust at the whole thing) stand talking in the Kaffir kraals. 

“TI call it monstrous to see white women come in here and 
express an interest in these coloured pigs,” said he whose well- 
tanned skin and clear eyes betoken a life chiefly spent in the open 
air. 

“ But they are interesting,” laughed the other. ‘ Look at that 
one with brass safety-pins hung all round his face! How he 
jabbers !” 

“Beastly niggers! As I said before, it makes my blood 
curdle to see fresh young English girls come in here.” 

“T suppose you refer to that stout matron of forty over 
there? It always amuses me to hear you fellows who've lived in 
the wilds talk about every woman, even those well into middle age, 
as ‘fresh young English girls.’—Hullo, Kitty, you here? Let me 
introduce Uniacke, just home from Bulawayo. Loves these coffee- 
coloured jokers so much that he simply lives here. Captain 
Uniacke, my cousin, Miss Walters.” 

The cousin bows and plunges into an ecstatic tirade : 

“ Aren’t they too sweet? I think——” 

“ Sweet ; well, I wouldn’t exactly call them sweet.” 

“Oh, I simply love them!” gushingly. “I do wish you'd 
interpret for me. Look at that lovely jetty one !” 

“ What shall I say to him?” asks the gallant Captain. 

“Oh,” hesitatingly, “ask him—ask him how he liked the 
voyage over.” 

After a moment or two of melodious gibberish the swarthy 
young Zulu answered for himself. ‘ Too much-a plenty sick, 
missus.” 

“Oh, how dreadful! I didn’t know they spoke English. Ask 
him how he likes England, Captain Uniacke.” 

Another palaver, and then from the dark young man: 

“Plenty nice England, but / fona mali, ¢ kona pusa (but 
there is no money, no drink). Englishman very happy, so much 
plenty wives.” And then, having reached the end of his limited 
English vocabulary, he launched out in his own beautiful tongue, 
to the effect that he didn’t doubt that five cows instead of two 
would buy an English wife-missus. 

“It didn’t take him long to find out the unfortunate preponder- 
ance of our sex at home here,” said the fresh young English girl with 
engaging maivefd, and a glance calculated to effect some damage, 
in the direction of him called Uniacke. 

“Unfortunate?” echoed he with interest ; “why unfor——?” 
Here he was interrupted by a sprightly young nigger who suddenly 
broke into song—a queer mixture of Zulu, Cape-Dutch, and 
English. 

“ Saca bona Zonki, wach en bitjie, 
Give me your opinion of this Zulu toff, 


Niga mina mali, niga mina scoff.” 


The third line was unintelligible from the fact that he had just 
filled his mouth with a huge lump of almond rock, given him by 
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one of the visitors. Judging from his command of divers tongues, 
this was clearly the one to be interrogated on the political situation 
in the Transvaal. He proved very versed in the matter and gave 
a dolorous account of the Zarfs (South African Republic police) 
and their iniquitous doings, more especially in regard to himself. 
He had suffered much and bitterly at their hands, had been clapped 
into jail for walking on the footpath in the streets, and being found 
without a pass (the Zarf himself having previously deprived him 
of the same in order to obtain the regulation two shillings attaching 
to the apprehension of a passless Kaffir), besides other criminal 
offences of this nature. 

“Oom Paul is maningt skellum” (Dutch-Zulu for “ very 
wicked—villanous ”). “ White man Oom Paul’s Kaffir ; Dutchman, 
z muchla (no good); Englishman, plenty too much good daas.” 

“What a flatterer!” murmured the cousin. 

“Yes, but he would probably reverse his remarks if we hap- 
pened to be Dutchmen,” replied the sceptical Uniacke. “Come 
and let us see some of the other attractions,” and they disappeared 
in the direction of the water-chutes. Here one entire family were 
using all their persuasive powers to inducea highly-nervous young 
person to enter one of the boats. 

“TI know it will capsize,” she moaned, to the amusement of 
the man in charge. 


“Cheer up, then, you'll soon be dead,” cried an irreverent elder 
brother. 

“T know I shall scream all the time; you remember how I 
behaved on the switchback.” 

“Yes, you threw yourself into a stranger’s arms - 

“ Henry—I never r 

“Come on, Miss, we’re just agoin’ to start.” 

And start they did amidst the terrified cries of the nervous 
young lady, who lost her hat on the way, and was lifted out a 
wreck by her laughing companions. Further on, a stout lady was 
to be seen standing in front of a concave mirror. A smile which 
was a mixture of extreme satisfaction and regret played over her 
broad, honest face. Her little boy and a slim young girl were 
similarly engaged at another mirror—this a convex one. 

“ Mother, do come and look at Tilly, she looks just like you 
"fore Pa took you to the baths—erac/¢/y like a tub—do come! It zs 
funny.” 

‘“‘ Montague, how often have I told you not to speak so loudly in 
public?” replies his mother, the smile dispersed, as her dream of 
sylph-like proportions fades at his words. 

‘All right, Mother, but let’s have our photos taken. You can 
be the old woman—you put your head through a cardboard 
picture-thing— Pears’ soap—you know—I’ll be the dirty boy.” 

“ You are, and the vulgar boy too. It’s the last, last time I'll 
ever take you out. Tilly, come on!” 

At the corner of one of the quaint little streets stand two persons. 
In the failing light the pretty flushed face of the girl is seen up- 
turned to her companion. 

“Yes, we simply haunt the place ; the children love it, and we 
go, what Eric calls Earl’s-courting every day. Mother is in the 
electrophone now; she sent me to look for Marjorie and her 
governess. Have you seen them?” 

“No,” he says, in a tone implying blindness to everything in 
the world except herself ; “but I was here last night for awhile. 
I thought I saw you——” 

“ Perhaps you did. Mr. Shannon took mother and me to dine 
at the Welcome Club , 

‘Ah, yes; he’s a member. Do you know” (wistfully) “that I 
am even too poor to belong to the Welcome Club ?” 

“What does that matter?” she said, and colouring more 
deeply. “There are other and better things in life than dinner at 
the Welcome Club.” 

“ You say that because—besides Shannon——” 

“T say it because I think it. And why talk about Shannon? 
I never” (with a happy laugh) “could get up the faintest interest in 
him. But let’s find Marjie, and then take us up in the Wheel !” 

“That I will. To Heaven vid Earl’s Court! You have made 
me so happy to-night ; but perhaps to-morrow——” 

“To-morrow you will find me——” But the rest of hersentence 
was drowned in a flood of music. JOCELYNNE JOYE 
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THE INDIRECT PLEASURES OF 
ANGLING 


HampsuireE is a beautiful county in the middle of May, 
and more so in a late season like the present than in an 
early one. Its abundant woods wear only a light spring 
dress of delicate green. Through them ring the loud, 
almost maniacal, laugh of the yaffle and the bell-like notes 
of the cuckoo. And so far the great wild blossoms of the 
year—the white hawthorn, the chestnut, the yellow broom, 
the lilac, the gorse, and the laburnum, have not yet 
attained their full glory, and one loves them more in the 
bud than in the bloom. And the fields seem to have 
walked out of old parables, so familiar are the figures— 
the ploughman followed by a black train of rooks, the 
shepherd tending his folded Hampshire Downs, poor Wat 
the hare in the young corn that scarcely reaches his thighs ! 
High above all the larks flutter and sing, and the groves 
are vocal with linnet and thrush. It is the same pageant 
and the same musical accompaniment that come year after 
year, that spoke to the senses of those now mouldering 
under yew and cypress, and that will appeal to generations 
yet unborn, but they are eternally new and fresh. At 
least one cannot help thinking so when ‘‘ waiting for the 
rise” on one of the full, silent, gliding chalk-streams that 
are so exalted in the esteem of the fisherman of to-day— 
the exponent of the dry fly. For my own part I think 
these circumjacent pleasures the best of it. The hours of 
expectancy while you watch for the first fly on the water 
and glance again from the stream to the landscape have 
surprises of their own, trivial and yet delicate. Shy and 
timid wild creatures grow to think there is no harm in the 
motionless angler. A water-vole creeps out on an over- 
hanging willow, and wipes its face or gnaws at the bark ; 
the little dabchick goes warily from her nest ; the water- 
hen ventures from her hiding place under the bank ; and, 
half melancholy, half rejoicing, you see the annual 
renewal, the ‘‘ dust in dust engendering dust ” of which 
the poet sings. And it is the weakness of those who 
write on angling that they are for the most part in- 
capable of showing how sport and nature mingle in the 
angler’s mind. They will make you a manual of directions 
that appears to be modelled on the text-books used in 
technical schools, and they will gush no end about ‘‘ the 
mist above the pine-trees, the dew-drop on the rose,” but 
in good sooth the chatter about flies, rods, and reels is 
the less repulsive of the two—useless as it is to the true 
angler. 

A happy notion of blending the two appears to have 
been in the minds of those who projected the new Haddon 
Hall series, of which Dent & Co. are the publishers and 
the Marquis of Granby and Mr. Dewar joint editors. No 
doubt such an idea would not have occurred to them if the 
Badmintons had never been written, and yet the first 
volume, at any rate, is superior in some respects to those 
famous books. Only it will be difficult to find a Sir 
Edward Grey every time. He is firstly a master of 
angling. No man who knows how to wield a rod will 
dispute that. But, although without so good a know- 
ledge the book never would have pleased the best judges, 
Sir Edward is not eager to pour it all out—he is perfectly 
well aware that angling cannot be learned out of a book, 
even though it be equally true that no man is so skilled 
as to be beyond taking a hint from the experience of his 
neighbour. And so, instead of indulging in dissertation, 
the book is charged with delightful reminiscences and no 
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less delightful appreciations of nature. Either from instinct 
or acquired knowledge, he has carefully avoided the 
‘precious ” adjectives and the ecstatic style of the pro- 
fessed nature-lover. Here are instead most obviously 
sincere and sober histories of pleasure actually enjoyed, 
told, too, with that fine moderation which we have in 
Tennyson and other great poets. The book, in fact, is a 
charming one to read, if one may apply that beautiful word 
with its original force and not be classed with those who 
have hacked the life out of it. ‘‘Charming” is the right 
and the only epithet. 

While saying that, however, the present writer is 
anxious to guard against creating the impression that he 
is infected by Sir Edward’s enthusiasm for the dry fly, 
Curiously enough, considering that I had the volume in my 
bag for review, the point was raised a few nights ago by two 
old angling friends at dinner in a country house close to 
the banks of that Itchen wherein Sir Edward has so often 
displayed his skill. We all agreed that a pleasanter book 
about fishing has not been published this many a day, 
but even a native of Hampshire preferred the wet fly. I, 
who love running water in any form, but most of all the 
brawling northern brook with its foamy channels and 
little shining pools that reflect the purple hillside, am un- 
moved by praise of dry-fly fishing. It requires neither the 
knowledge nor the delicate art of the other, it carries you 
to less picturesque surroundings, and it has not the 
variety of wet-fly fishing—particularly if the difficulties of 
the latter be faced—/e. if the angler go to the water 
when the fish are rising, even though there should not be 
a breath of air or a cloud in the sky. It requires one who 
really is a master of the art to catch fish under such con- 
ditions. But to do Sir Edward justice, though the memory 
of his Winchester schooldays lends a glory to the dry fly, 
he is byno means dead to the charm of the other, and 
describes sport in the wild waters of the North with as 
much gusto as is called forth by the chalk-streams of 
Hampshire. One of the loveliest pictures, too, in a beau- 
tifully illustrated book, represents a Northumbrian burn, 
so that it would not be fair to set him down as a thoroughly 
out-and-out prejudiced ‘‘ dry-fly-ist.” P. A. G. 


SEEING FOR HIMSELF 


THE man who tells you what he himself has actually seer 
and felt is always worth listening to. Whatever you may 
think of his conclusions, you cannot gainsay his knowledge. 
He has been there. You may be the wisest statesman 
who has ever uttered words, or a philosopher of the pro- 
foundest calibre, but if you have never been in the gloom 
of an African forest, or through a campaign, or out all 
night because you had no money to get a bed, or starving, 
your word concerning these things can at best but evoke 
polite attention. You may think that imagination will 
enable you to realise the truth, but imagination has oftem 
more weight put upon it than it can carry, and at best it 
is not exact. 

Mr. Walter A. Wyckoff tells us what he actually 
experienced while looking for work in the United States. 
He voluntarily went penniless into the ranks of the 
unskilled labourers to take his chance with them of earn- 
ing a living. ‘‘ The Workers” (Heinemann) is a record 
of his experiences, though, to do him strict justice, writing 
a book upon what he saw and felt was not his primary 
object. He wished to see for himself—to know. 

His book is a terrible one. The sinister paradox of 
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starvation in the midst of overwhelming plenty confronts 
and stupefies him. He is alone and friendless and starv- 
ing in the midst of the feverish rush and bustle of Chicago. 
He is within the pitiless grasp of iron circumstance. 
“ Work!” hecries. ‘‘ Everywhere about you there is work, 
stupendous, appalling, cumulative in its volume and 
intensity with the increasing momentum of a world-wide 
trade, which is driven by the natural forces of demand and 
supply and keenest competition. Men everywhere are 
staggering under burdens too grievous to be borne. And 
here are you idle, yet counting it the greatest boon if you 
might add your strength to the mighty struggle.” The 
sinister, malignant Sphinx of Commerce is propounding to 
the starving man its diabolical riddle. 

When a man is destitute and weary in a great city he 
is not allowed to sit down anywhere and rest. He must 
move. Always be on the move. The policeman prods 
him and pushes him along. Mr. Wyckoff experiences 
this. He is slowly tramping the streets of Chicago. All 
through the day he has been looking for work. He is 
dazed with weariness, and he feels that if he could sit 
down, if only for a few moments, he would be all right. 
But there is no place for him to sit down. He feels that 
the eye of a policeman is always upon him. If he were to 
go into the reading-room of a library, he knows that he 
would fall asleep in the chair, and he would be ejected. He 
is exhausted and ready to drop, but there is nothing for it 
but to move along. Always to move along. The Chinese 
torture of keeping a man perpetually awake is being 
applied to him in this Anglo-Saxon and Christian civilisa- 
tion. 

Now and then he gets an odd job. He tries this place 
and that place, and follows this man and that man, 
begging to be let carry his portmanteau as he steps from 
the railway station. How big a quarter or a half a dollar 
appears tohim! It means that he shall eat and rest and 
sleep. His life is just one desperate struggle for a bare 
bite to eat and a place to lay his head. When he has not 
been successful in the getting of the fifteen cents for his 
bed, he must go to the station-house. But here the filth 
and the stench and the crowding are nearly insupportable. 
It is almost better to be walking the cold, wet streets. 
Mr. Wyckoff, who belongs to the leisured, educated class, 
now knows what it actually means to be filthy, hungry, 
and spiritless. At times he goes to meetings of the 
Socialists, but the Socialists can tell him nothing that is to 
him either satisfying or final. The world-sorrow is too 
big and complex for them to grasp. They can but feel 
and protest against it, and evolve shadowy plans for its 
control in the unknown future. At times again he plucks 
up courage and goes into the churches, but to this man 
who is face to face with horrible facts the churches seem 
to be but the servants of Commerce. Finally he gets a 
Steady job after enduring starvation and cold and humilia- 
tion. But he finds the work monotonous, and deadening 
to the mind. He is, after all, but one remove from his 
former condition. Soon he leaves Chicago, and tramps to 
Denver. Here he works for a while in a livery stable, 
and then he sets out to tramp to San Francisco—a distance 
of over a thousand miles. 

Where Mr. Wyckoff describes his experiences and 
sensations he is most effective. When he makes deduc- 
tions he rather loses force. But, taken on the whole, the 
book is a striking and powerful one. And the author is 
to be commended for his courage and stamina, as well as 
for his sympathy. In reading the book one is reminded of 
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the fact that the destitute are more hardly treated in the 
United States than they are in England. Why this is so 
is hard to understand, but it is so. One would naturally 
think that a republic would be more broad and tolerant 
in its treatment of its unemployed than a monarchy. But 
this is not the case. I have seen men arrested in New 
Orleans just because they had no money. They were 
decent men, who were looking for work. In Texas I have 
known the authorities of a town to force all the strange 
men who passed through to work on the road if they were 
unable to show that they possessed ten dollars. A man 
trying to escape would be shot by the marshal. I speak 
of this from knowledge gained firsthand—as Mr. Wyckoff 
speaks. Again, labourers -have to work much harder in 
America than in England. They are driven like dogs, and 
the hours are between fifteen and twenty per cent. longer. 
This is an absolute fact. 

‘‘ The Workers” tells of the miseries of slaves as they 
have been experienced by one of the exploiting class. If 
a slave could but speak himself ! BART KENNEDY. 


A MISTAKE 


LADY CRUMBS: A widow of the past generation. 
Mrs. ADAIR: A Socal success. 


(After dinner; the hostess has introduced MRS. ADAIR to LADY 
CRUMBS, who, being deaf, does not catch the name.) 


Lapy C. Come and sit down, my dear ; one gets pushed about 
standing here. We knew some Blairs in the country near Bores- 
field. 

Mrs. A. Yes, Lady Crumbs, but 

Lapy C. They were very dear friends of my poor husband’s, 
and now-a-days it is a blessing to meet people who are connected 
with a tolerable family—society changes every day. 

Mrs. A. I suppose it does. 

Lapy C. When I look round and see the people who go to 
some of the best houses, the very best houses, it makes me wonder 
what will happen next--we never thought smartness a recommen- 
dation in my day. 

Mrs. A. (wth a look of sublime resignation). People do go the 
pace now, and they must keep it up. 

Lapy C, That’s just the term, “keep it up.” Yes! and what on? 
Society is made of young married women who ought to know 
better, and the way girls go on now is positively shameful ; it 
pleases me to meet someone like you, dear. 

Mrs. A. Yes, we are very quiet and don’t hold with going 
about much. 

Lapy C. Young people are bad enough, but old people are 
sometimes worse. Look at that horrid old painted fright, Mrs. 
Beasly—that woman would undermine any society. Her sole 
pleasure is to have her name in the society columns, dragging 
those two wretched girls of hers about, dressed up like mounte- 
banks. 

Mrs. A. Yes, but they are very pretty and smart, and havea 
good time on the whole. 

Lapy C. Do you suppose that any man will be fool enough to 
marry one of them? The very fact of going about with that 
gorgon-headed Society monster would ruin their chances. 

Mrs. A. They probably know their business. 

Lapy C. Business! that’s an equivalent for Society. Business— 
tut! If I had daughters I’d no more let them go about like that 
than fly! ’Biking, as they say, dinners at the Savoy, skating on 
artificial ice! Girls’ clubs! General liberty! and there is posi- 
tively no use for chaperons ; they are things of the past. Only 
this evening, my dear, I heard a horrid painted-looking object 
scream out to a young man, “ Here, old Juggins, stick me ona 
couple of quid for to-morrow, and get 6 to 4 about it !” 

Mrs. A. Did you hear the name of the horse—it may be a good 
thing? 
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Lapy C. Whatever they were talking about I call it exceed- 
ingly unladylike to go shouting like a bookmaker. I hope you 
never bet. 

Mrs. A. Oh! Lady Crumbs, I detest horse races. 

Lapy C. My old friend Lady Postmarch was telling me just 
now that the dreadful Mrs. Adair was here to-night ; she and her 
husband are bywords ; they've got no money and simply live on 
other people. 

Mrs. A. How very shocking ! 

Lapy C. I don’t know the woman by sight, but every morning 
one reads in the social columns which fill up half the paper I take 
in that “the beautiful Mrs. Adair was dining last night at the 
Hamilton Supper Club, looking charming in pink and wearing 
some splendid diamonds.” Now I happen to know that her 
husband is a blackmailer, has been through the Bankruptcy and 
Divorce Courts. Lady Postmarch tells me his wife helps him in 
his crimes, and we consider it an insult to be in the same room 
with a woman of her stamp. 

Mrs. A. Lady Postmarch seems to know all about the Adairs ; 
does she ever dine with them ? 

Lapy C. (with a gasp). Good heavens! I hope not; how- 
ever, she goes about more than I do, and knows about everyone. 

Mrs. A. It was very sweet of her to let you know all about the 
Adairs. 

Lapy C. Yes. It’s as well to be on one’s guard against these 
brigands of society ; one never knows what they might do—she 
told me Mrs. Adair never pays her bets if she happens to lose. 

Mrs. A. (rising). Well, she doesn’t very often lose, and she’s 
had a rippin’ talk with you. Good night, Lady Crumbs; I must 
be going, as I have to meet my husband in a few minutes. 


( Tableau.) 


OVERWORK AND UNDERPLAY 


WE sympathise with Dr. Clement Dukes in his crusade against 
overwork and underplay (to coin a word), as expounded in 
“ Remedies for the Needless Injury to Children Involved in the 
Present System of School Education.” (Rivingtons. 1s.) We 
feel as strongly as he does the evil of early pressure, and fully agree 
that preparatory schools often do harm to young boys for life. But 
we lay the blame on the big schools, not on the preparatory schools. 
These have only followed a lead; their existence depends on 
getting open scholarships or passing examinations. We hold the 
Head Masters’ Conference responsible for the whole open scholar- 
ship system ; and there is nothing that shows the real incompetence 
of the average headmaster so much as the feeble efforts made to 
bring up the question, and the constant failure to do anything. 
Dr. Dukes’ scheme for work and sleep seems to be excellent ; 
beginning at five years of age with six hours’ work a week and 134 
of sleep each night, he increases the work by three hours up to 
nine, and by five hours up to nineteen ; sleep decreasing by half 
an hour for each year. What he says of the imperative need for 
play in elementary schools cannot be said too strongly. When he 
comes to the public schools, he exaggerates. They are not 
(as one might think from reading the pamphlet) full of 
weaklings, bloodless, and without energy of body or mind. Dr. 
Dukes is absurdly given to coddling, and does not recognise the 
value of a little rough usage to all boys. What he does is to treat 
all boys as delicate ; what he should do is to sift out the delicate 
boys and insist they should live apart in small boarding-houses, 
where they can be looked after carefully. He waxes indignant 
(along with Dr, Temple) over holiday tasks. And what are these 
terrible tasks? Generally a novel by Scott or Dickens for younger 
boys, and a historical book or subject for the elder, with from 
four to eight weeks to do it in! If wedid not know that his 
other statements were well founded, this kind of jumped-up in- 
dignation would discredit the rest of the book. This book ought 
to be in the hands of all connected with education ; and we 
commend to their notice the paragraph about unhealthy class- 
rooms. When, by the way, will Dr. Dukes apply his principles 
to the school he is most intimately connected with? Certain 
class-rooms in that venerable pile should shock a medical officer. 
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THE ACADEMY: THE SUBJECT 
PICTURE 
By AN EXHIBITOR 


I conress myself a devotee of that declining institution— 
the subject picture. It is trie that portraits and land- 
scapes have, as subjects for pictures (I know the walls of 
the Royal Academy proclaim the contrary), a certain 
natural simplicity, a decent modesty of aim which go far 
to win forgiveness, or at least oblivion, and prudent is the 
painter who fights behind these friendly ramparts. Pre- 
tending to a greater creative power, the painter of subject 
pictures runs the risk of far more egregious failure; but 
to him, as he fares forth to the open, exposing his 
strength and his weakness, the heart goes out. 

As I write, a picture rises before my eyes, surely the 
beau itdéal of such an adventurer, Mr. Solomon, in the 
rosy light of success, riding the high horse as he has 
done any time the last dozen years, making a great splash, 
though in rather shallow water. Publicly he thanks 
Heaven for the gift of perpetual youth; and, with en- 
thusiasm undulled, sets out on another of his annual excur- 
sions. Its motive is perfectly commonplace, and one doubts 
whether it were worth his while to leave the dancers 
under the trees and array himself in the panoply of a 
complete Parisian education simply for this. It seems 
never to have occurred to this facile but incurably 
thoughtless painter that so large and so permanent a 
work demands something more than showy painting of 
the conventional trappings of romance. As it is, I defy 
any thinking person to live a month with this vacuous 
picture: it seems designed to refute the great artistic 
aphorism, ‘‘ la peinture, c’est chose mentale.” 

Mr. Bramley’s ‘‘ Gossip,” No. 471, is an example of 
another formula, but his picture of old countrywomen paid 
to look interested on a cottage interior is no more genuine 
or intimate in its interest. The women are regarded as 
models, and are as perfunctorily painted as Mr. Solomon’s 
very uninspired guardian angel; the table, the window, 
the firelight which plays so important a part in the Newlyn 
recipe, are all common property. Mr. Gotch’s expedient 
of pinning many-patterned curtains on to children also 
seems to me insufficient to produce an imaginative picture. 
If I might be allowed to give Mr. Gotch a suggestion, it 
would be, another year, to trust the pin-box to the children 
themselves. I think the resultant masquerade would be 
more interesting—/or once ; for indeed the trouble is that 
no formula can replace a seeing mind deeply absorbed in 
life ; the very essence of a subject picture is that it should 
be a thing by itself, its parts indissolubly woven together, 
inimitable. To do this implies, almost of necessity, a 
colour scheme of some subtlety. 

There is a kind of painting which I can only describe 
as colour ‘‘adapted for the use of schools.” It is the 
colour of most popular painters who have any colour 
sense at all; but I shallexplain myself best by mentioning 
a great adept therein, Mr. Olsson. In the third room, 
with his staunch adherents, Mr. Buckland and Mr. Davies, 
he triumphantly demonstrates that by this kind of colour 
alone can one master the art of being skied gracefully. 
In this sort of picture, true enough sometimes to natural 
effect, faint, imperceptible glidings of colour into colour 
are represented by violent chromatic jumps, subdued to 
their proper delicacy by positively grinding contrasts that 
stretch the capacities of pigment to the full. Un- 
fortunately such pictures become wearisome by resembling 
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one another, for their painters limit their range by their 
violence as rapidly as they would, painting delicately, by 
throwing out the brightest colours from their box. In 
heir most flamboyant stage they are confined to a few 
phases of Nature (principally in sunlight), effects which 
rather impose themselves on the artist as they are, than 
offer themselves for his interpretation, and this is another 
source of resemblance ; above all, to take advantage of 
the full force of the pigments, the picture must be painted 
on a prearranged scheme. 

It is possible thus to paint pictures that are perfectly 
satisfactory up to a certain point. Mr. Allan’s ‘ Fresh 
from the Sea” is a respectable performance, his New 
Gallery picture better still; but these pictures can be 
turned out by the dozen without one being essentially 
different to the others, based on the same (of course 
limited) knowledge of natural laws and the same ideas of 
what is desirable in a picture. These are very good 
pictures from the upholsterer’s point of view, and hangers 
love them, for they make good ‘‘ pendants,” which cannot 
be said of pictures of very marked physiognomy. 
Prosperity is assured to such as diligently produce them, 
but it is to another kind of picture that I would prefer to 
offer the tribute of my admiration, and indeed the purpose 
of this article has been a little, by comparisons with 
pictures which so conspicuously have them not, to suggest 
the qualities that make Mr. Lionel Smythe’s picture (No. 
976) alone among the landscapes in the Academy. 

It is cool in colour, not up to Academy pitch, and you 
must stay with it for a moment to appreciate its beauties. 
And first observe how suitable in scale are the figures, 
how small an accident in nature is the little convo strag- 
gling along the road, hardly disturbing for a moment the 
smiling surface of the world. (In the country, people 
seem of relatively small importance in the landscape, and 
itseems to me an attack on the proportion of nature to 
paint the peasant large and filling the picture as Mr, 
Lathangue does.) The funeral creates a certain disturb- 
ance among the human kind, but by no means entirely one 
of grief, for the people at work in the fields follow it as a 
welcome distraction almost as the dog that bowls along 
chasing the swallows over the stubble. The picture is 
a landscape, yet it is a subject picture in my meaning of 
the phrase, not by virtue of the little procession of tiny 
figures, but because the artist has availed himself of none 
of the safe landscape traditions that are such useful pre- 
cautions. It is interesting to see how much more individual 
itis than Mr. Aumonier’s ‘‘ Sheep-washing,” for example, 
in Room VIII.—an excellent picture with a magnificent 
sky, where there is clever grouping of picturesque material 
according to what the artist considers sound rules of com- 
Position, the colour ordered by his knowledge of natural 
effect under such conditions, and modified by certain 
theories of picture-making to enhance the force and 
beauty of the whole. The lay of the ground in Mr. 
Smythe’s picture is less obviously picturesque than in Mr. 
Aumonier’s arrangement ; it is not arranged at all, in fact, 
for he would not, to make it more picturesque, alter by a 
hair’s breadth the familiar lines of the cliff. He does not 
Pitch his colour with the confidence of Mr. Ollson, you 
Observe, from which one might infer that he had less 
Scientific knowledge of the laws of light. Believe me, he 
has much greater knowledge—the touch that seems 
hesitating is only touched with a kind of reverence, with a 
Palpitating interest in the emotion of the moment, the 
interest of a mind so intensely alive to visual impressions 
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that in the very act of execution it is adapting itself 


to something far finer in nature than its most 
complex theorisings had foreseen. We share with 
the artist a series of delightful surprises. No passage 


in the picture has the air of being kept down or forced 
up to fill its place in a concerted effect; you have 
instead that quality that is in life itself by which each part 
seems to enjoy independent existence. Constantly, in 
both form and colour, there are ‘‘ accidentals ” threatening 
discord and making the deferred harmony exquisitely 
precarious, and the colours, instead of agreeing or con- 
trasting as in our vulgar painted world, seem to question 
one another with quiet curiosity, and this seems to give 
another quality of life, a sense of continuance, of unde- 
termined possibilities. It is an essential weakness of art 
criticism that a great admiration is usually inexplicable by 
the admirer. I have tried to express the qualities that I 
feel instinctively as so fine in this picture. To speak of 
mastery would be to miss the quality of Mr. Smythe’s 
genius. It is more exquisite than mastery; it breathes the 
wistful unsatisfied spirit of eternal youth. 


HOPES DEFERRED 


HERALDED as they were by a prodigious blowing of 
trumpets, proceedings at the Opera have signally failed, so 
far, to justify anticipation. Verily, Covent Garden is the 
** Richardson’s Show” of modern art. For all the pre- 
liminary whacking of the big drum and the stimulating 
announcements of the gentleman on the platform, it is 


just the same old Fat Lady of former years that you find 


within. Perhaps this would not matter so much but for 
those misleading statements in advance. But in one 
respect at least the old original ‘‘ Richardson’s” has the 
advantage. If it holds out dazzling expectations, its 
charges remain unaltered. Be its attractions never so 
gorgeous, the same ‘‘admission” gives you the freedom 
of them all. Quite otherwise is it in Bow Street, so that 
confiding opera-goers have lately had the privilege of 
paying prices something like fifty per cent. beyond those 
commonly obtaining to witness performances in no dis- 
coverable respect above the average. It is a very profit- 
able arrangement for the management, no doubt ; but— 
well, the ultimate disadvantages of such a policy must be 
equally obvious to the discerning. 

To put it plainly, there is no denying the justice of the 
complaints which have been excited by these so-called 
‘* special Wagner performances.” From the artistic point 
of view there has, up to the present, been nothing 
‘special’? about them in any way. Neither the works 
performed, nor the singers appearing, nor any other 
features concerning them, have warranted the appellation. 
Last summer when the ‘‘ Ring” was produced, under 
conditions which all will remember, the case was very 
different. Notwithstanding inevitable shortcomings, a 
really noteworthy effort was made on that occasion to doa 
big thing in good style. One of the greatest of living con- 
ductors directed the orchestra, the De Reszkes headed a 
scarcely surpassable list of artists, and genuine effort was 
made to give subscribers value for their money. This 
year methods quite different have been pursued. Ordinary 
works have been performed in a perfectly ordinary way ; 
but the public have been charged just half as much again 
to witness them. Take the representations of ‘‘ Die 
Walkiire” for instance. What single feature in these 
performances has justified a gallery seat at 5s., a stall at 
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£1 10s.? Put aside Van Rooy’s Wotan and Mme. 
Schumann-Heink’s Fricka, and what of ‘‘ special” about 
them has remained ? A colourless Sieglinde, a most un- 
captivating Briinnhilde, a Siegmund whose vocal deficien- 
cies are becoming a positive byword, with the old scenery 
and the same staging—a less distinguished presentation 
of the work, taken all round, could scarcely be imagined. 
Moreover the management have not even kept faith 
with their unfortunate subscribers, most of whom were 
presumably induced in the first instance to take tickets 
for these same ‘‘ special” performances in the belief that 
they would at least be obtaining thereby advantages 
denied to the non-subscriber. Imagine therefore the 
mortification of such on finding the same works done in 
precisely the same manner in between the “special” 
performances at ordinary charges! By subscribing before- 
hand and taking seats in advance for the whole series of 
performances they have gained the great privilege of— 
what ? Of paying just fifty per cent. more for their seats 
than those who never subscribed at all! Is it unnatural 
to suppose that people who have been had in this cruel 
fashion once will be chary of risking a similar experience 
another year? Have the Covent Garden management 
never heard of that little apologue concerning the goose 
which laid the golden eggs ? H. A. S. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
“WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS” 


Tue author of ‘‘ Lord and Lady Algy” having given the 
world assurance of an authentic master of light comedy, 
the world must have been annoyed if ‘‘ Wheels within 
Wheels” had proved to be a throw-back to his earlier 
fashion in ‘‘ Liberty Hall.” But the first five minutes 
after the curtain rose on Mr. Vartrey’s Chambers “ near 
St. James’s Street ” dispelled any doubts upon that score. 
Once more we were in the pleasant land of comedy, and 
free once more to indulge ‘‘ the reflections of unphilosophic 
minds upon life from the specimens presented in the 
bright and narrow niche of a spy-glass.” Not that Mr. 
Carton’s story is pleasant or his characters amiable. 
But they are seen through the right medium. If you 
can conceive of Elia summoned from Paradise to a 
stall at the Court Theatre, Sloane Square, he would 
not have declared that ‘the artificial comedy or 
comedy of manners was extinct.” But he might have 
needed all his philosophy—the base of most intelligent 
criticism in this kind—to convince his neighbours 
that the manners presented are ‘‘ not reducible in life to 
the point of strict morality.” ‘‘ We have been spoiled,” 
he goes on, ‘‘ with—not senttmental comedy but—a tyrant 
far more pernicious to our pleasures which has succeeded 
to it, the exclusive and all devouring drama of common 
life ; where the moral point is everything ; where, instead 
of the fictitious half-believed personages of the stage (the 
phantoms of old comedy), we recognise ourselves, our 
brothers, aunts, kinsfolk, allies, patrons, enemies—the 
same as in life””—and ‘‘ cannot afford our moral judgment 
in its deepest and most vital results to compromise or 
slumber for a moment. We must live our toilsome lives 
twice over, as it was the mournful privilege of Ulysses to 
descend twice to the shades,” and so on. But presently 
you hear him qualify. ‘‘ They”—the comedies of Congreve 
and Wycherley—‘‘ are a world of themselves almost as 
much as is fairyland. Take one of their characters, male or 
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female (with few exceptions they are alike), and place it 
in. a modern play, and my virtuous indignation shall rise 
against the profligate wretch as warmly as the Catos of 
the pit could desire.” 

It is a nice point how our Elia should decide of 
‘*Wheels within Wheels.” ‘The great art of Con- 
greve,” he tells us, is specially shown in this, that he 
has entirely excluded from his scenes—some little gene- 
rosities in the part of Angelica, perhaps, excepted—not 
only anything like a faultless character, but any pre- 
tensions to goodness or good feelings whatsoever. Now 
Mrs. Bulmer and Lord Eric Chantrell, if not faultless 
characters, have considerable pretensions to goodness and 
good feeling. They are the good angels of the piece, and 
resemble the good angels of actual life by reason of 
the absence in them of any tendency to angelic or heroic 
sayings. Mrs. Bulmer does good by stealth, and not 
only by stealth but by eccentricity. Lord Eric, for all his 
goodness, is something of a gnome. And so paradoxical 
is the whole business of the theatre that it is, perhaps, 
precisely these qualities which make them credible as 
human beings, considered by the light of ordinary human 
experience, that for the ‘‘ average theatre-goer ” they may 
seem to belong not to life but to the world of the play- 
wright. Thusis Mr. Carton’s comedy of the nineteenth 
century within the range of his apology who best knew 
and comprehended the artificial comedy of the past 
century: an inutile task (as we are reminded by the 
grandson of the Scot who told Elia that a book could not 
properly be said to enjoy good health) since Elia is dead, 
and the dead neither revisit terrestrial theatres nor discuss 
new plays. 

Mr. Carton’s work, at least, is of comedy compact; 
and we need not join the Vigilance Association because 
his Lady Cartoys (who is in the least bit like the lady in 
‘« The Liars’) thinks it less terrible to leave her husband 
now than to leave him before the end of the London 
season. Lady Cartoys has been flirting with Vartrey, 
a married man separated from his wife. He is not a man 
to stick at much, and holds over her head 7x ferrorema 
letter which the little goose has written to him. Vartrey 
goes to Scotland to his dying uncle, and leaves his 
chambers to Lord Eric Chantrell. Enters a lady with a 
latchkey, rifles Mr. Vartrey’s writing-desk, helps herself 
to the incriminating letter, and is caught in the act by 
Lord Eric. The point of it all is that she is not Lady 
Cartoys but Mrs. Bulmer, her sister-in-law. There is 
some capital comedy between Mrs. Bulmer and Lord 
Eric, to whom she is unknown. Lord Eric must burn the 
fatal letter, and hide Mrs. Bulmer when Mr. Blaydon, to 
whom she is engaged, calls on him to ask his good offices 
with the lady’s brother. Lady Cartoys must run off to 
meet Mr. Vartrey at a country inn. Mrs. Bulmer must 
induce Sir Philip her brother to believe that it is she 
with whom Vartrey has eloped, and to follow her with 
Lord Eric and Mr. Blagden to the rendezvous, where she 
and the miserable Vartrey solemnly renounce one another. 
Into innumerable pitfalls and crevices the way must be 
split; and then in the last act, by the simplest and most 
inevitable of means, be made all smooth and straight 
again. It is like something in the higher mathematics, 
this labyrinth, for ingenuity, in which every turn is natural 
and inevitable, and it is not to be described on paper. 
With a map in different coloured chalks one might do 
something ; but to recommend you to go to the Court is 
easier. 
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The acting, on the whole, is admirable. Mr. Carton, 
wisely selfish, reserves Miss Compton for his own plays, 
and her acting in such parts as Lady Algy and Mrs. 
Bulmer is so perfect that it is hard to know whether the 
part seems ratner to have been invented for Miss Compton 
or Miss Compton for the part. As Vartrey Mr. Thalberg’s 
manly vigour is so manly that the comic atmosphere in 
the last act is like to grow heavy. But Mr. Bourchier’s 
Jim Blagden is an extremely clever picture of the shouting 
type of man about town. Possibly it is taken from life— 
in which case let us all be told the name of the original 
that we may avoid him. Miss Lena Ashwell’s Lady 
Cartoys is admirable art. If we have five or six English 
actresses with a sense of comedy, Miss Ashwell is of the 
oumber. Mr. Dion Boucicault’s Lord Eric is possibly the 
best and most restrained work he has given us. It is 
depressing to have nothing but good to say; but the facts 
compel one. ‘‘ Wheels within Wheels” are likely to re- 
volve until autumn at what is somehow one of the 
pleasantest theatres in London. lle preter omnes angulus 
videt. And may the Great Brethren smile also. Y. B. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


BACCHUS THE LIBERATOR 
To the Editor of THz OuTLOOK 


Mr. A. BERNARD MIALL’s explanations are big with interest. For 
the refreshment of our memories let us quote once again the stanza 
in dispute :— 
“ A truth of old I could not find, 

Forgotten in a careful mind, 

Although familiar to my youth ; 

I drank red wine ; the world as wind 

Whirled, and my eyes no more were blind : 

In the thick dark outshone the truth.” 


“Truth,” says Mr. Miall, here means “a glimpse of a happy 
aspect of things, and the proper pleasantness of destiny ; such as 
is very generally expressed by persons in their cups.” “Red 
wine,” we take it, is still to be read literally. So that, on the 
whole, and with the assistance of Mr. Miall’s commentary, the 
lines may be done into prose thus :— 


“| desired ‘a glimpse of a happy aspect of things and the 
proper pleasantness of destiny; such as is very generally 
expressed by persons in their cups.’ Although familiar to my 
youth, the said glimpse was not forthcoming. I partook of 
claret, or Burgundy, or port, as the case may be. Forthwith 
the world whirled, and I had no further trouble. For in the 
thick dark outshone ‘a glimpse of a happy aspect of things 
and the proper pleasantness of destiny; such as is very 
generally expressed by persons in their cups.’ ” 


Which, in effect, is to say that if you get into your cups you are— 
in your cups. 
Of course, such a statement—as Mr. Miall quite reasonably 
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suggests—is neither moral nor immoral. And a wilderness of 
such statements would not seriously pervert the callowest of 
youths. At the same time, it seems a pity that a poet of Mr. 
Miall’s calibre should offer unto Bacchus—Bacchus the Liberator, 
Bacchus of Mayfair and Olympus—six lines which (one is com- 
pelled to infer) are intended to be nearly meaningless. 

YOUR REVIEWER. 


THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL’S 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I had intended this week asking to be allowed to address your 
readers on this subject, and had returned from a visit to the 
Church primed with new points for a last attack against the pre- 
sent decorative scheme, when. I suddenly found the situation 
changed and the case for a time laid aside. 

What has happened? Everything. The Dean has graciously 
permitted the last quarter of the dome to remain intact, and as 
originally intended by Wren, so that a comparison is possible 
between the new and the old work. I feel confident about the 
result, because all who apply intellectual thought to decorative 
matters can come only to one conclusion, which conclusion will 
prompt the removal of the principal offending portions. It were 
ungrateful to the kindly and graceful action of the Dean to write 
further at this moment. SAMUEL HOWE. 


[We can well appreciate the considerations that have led Mr. 
Howe to withhold further comment on the St. Paul’s “ decorative” 
scheme. But if this temporary lull is followed by further attempts 
to turn our Metropolitan Cathedral into a kind of Holborn 
Restaurant, it will be the duty of all who have at heart the protec- 
tion of our few architectural masterpieces to protest and protest 
till they have made an end of this unedifying business.—ED. } 


VILLAGERS AND DEATH 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


As an interested reader of your “ Village Notes,” and apropos 
of the “callous familiarity in the presence of death” of the poor, 
more particularly the agricultural poor, I may relate what was told 
me by the rector of the parish where it occurred. 

An old man in the village had been ill for some time, and as he 
could not keep warm in bed the parson gave him one of his shirts, 
made of chamois leather. The sick man became much worse, and 
seemed at the point of death, but did not die ; the old women who 
had congregated in the cottage to perform the last duties for the 
dead grew tired of waiting. They consulted and decided that 
“pa’ssun’s shirt” was acting as a magic to keep the old man alive, 
so “pa’ssun’s shirt” was taken off. Still the old man lingered. 
The parson’s wife stepped in to see how it fared with the sick man, 
and was sitting by his bedside when one old woman looked in and 
said, ‘ What, baint he dead yet?” They actually tied up his jaw 
before his death, being tired of waiting. 

The same clergyman told me that visiting an old woman whose 
husband was sick, he was asked if he had a pair of old slippers to 
give her husband. “’Taint no use buying new ’uns, for he can’t 
last long.” This was said in the presence of the sick man. 

E. M. FISHER. 

Widdington, Newport, Essex : May 22. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
JOHN KEBLE AS POET* 


THE reissue of Keble’s “‘ Lyra Innocentium,” in the pretty 
and convenient form that Messrs. Methuen have adopted 
nian for this latest addition to their popular 
« Christian Year” ii Library of Devotion, suggests the con- 
sideration of Keble’s poetic work, and the 
question of its permanence in our literature. Mr. A. C. 
Benson, in his essay on Keble, places the ‘‘ Lyra” on a 
much lower level than the better known ‘‘ Christian Year,” 
even going so far, if our memory serves us, as to say that 
there are but few lines in the former which are not lament- 
able. With that somewhat sweeping judgment we do not 
find ourselves in complete agreement. As a whole, the 
‘‘ Lyra” is certainly below the level of the other book, and 
below the miscellaneous poems also. But there are 
undoubtedly some fine things in it that redeem the bathos 
and lack of humour which are too conspicuously manifest. 
‘*The Song of the Manna-Gatherers,” for example, is a 
really fine lyric, combining, as Dr. Lock truly points out, 
dramatic force with melody. Mr. Benson must have 
overlooked this poem, and also the ‘‘ Hursley May Song,” 
when he said that Keble ‘“‘never let himself go.” It is 
quite true that the austere restraint of the Tractarians is a 
principle with him, and colours his poetry ; just as you get 
it in all Newman’s writing until he joined the Church of 
Rome, when the reserve of his style, both in prose and 
verse, passed into the opposite extreme of exuberance. 
In the ‘‘ Lyra” we detect more flat and insipid work than 
in the ‘* Christian Year,” which was by many years the 
earlier book. Keble had written very little verse since the 
last-named volume was published, and his hand had 
possibly lost something of its cunning. On the other 
hand, the tone of the ‘‘ Lyra” seems brighter and more 
hopeful, its outlook more joyous, than we find that of the 
** Christian Year” : a fact which may be due to the clearing 
away of perplexities in Keble’s mind, and (as Dr. Lock 
hints) to a renewed confidence in the Church of England. 


Keble, though he loved children, had no child of his 
own; and we cannot but think that this may be held to 
account for the unreal and artificial view 
His Children of child life which the poet gives us in 
the “Lyra.” The ideal he puts before 
us is that of the child-saint, obedient, pious, ‘‘ blithe, 
and duteous,” but not healthy or natural—in fact, some- 
thing of a prig. In truth we do not think this is a book 
to put into children’s hands ; the poems are mostly about 
children, rather than intended for them, and they would be 
only too apt to produce in a child a morbid and pre- 
cocious self-consciousness. Dr. Lock is not unaware of 
this possibility ; he admits that it is not a book for young 
children, but suggests that it would be useful to boys and 
girls at the time of confirmation. We doubt it. 


It would be a kindness to Keble’s reputation as a poet 
if, instead of republishing this book and the ‘ Mis- 
cellaneous Poems,” some skilled hand 
would make a selection from them and 
rid us of the careless and puerile stuff 
with which they are full. There is poor poetry in the 
‘‘ Christian Year,” for Keble was ever a bad critic of his 
own work ; but the plan of that book does not lend itself 


Wanted, a 
Selection 


* “Lyra Innocentium.” By John Keble. With Notes, &c. by Walter 
Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford. London: Methuen. 2:5 
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readily to selection. Moreover, it is too highly valued 
and too dearly loved to be meddled with. It is not too 
much to say that it remains one of the most popular books 
in the English tongue, or that in religious literature only 
the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress” can claim an equal vogue, 
Keble will live, in our judgment, on his merits as a religious 
and devotional poet, who had the secret of reaching the 
heart. His simplicity, his seriousness, his directness, are 
among his great qualities. He has a Wordsworthian 
delight in nature; he has been called a clerical Words. 
worth—although in our judgment Keble’s nature-poems 
have been overrated. He has some affinity with Gray, 
but while Gray polished his stanzas with the most 
scrupulous diligence, Keble was careless of correcting and 
amending his poetry. It was not the business of his life, 
but a by-work, and he both wrote little and altered little, 
Even those of us who do not share his ecclesiastical 
sympathies will be the better for contact with so stern, so 
lofty, so refined, and so spiritual a mind as John Keble’s, 
H. C, SHUTTLEWORTH. 


REVIEWS 


LANDOR ON POLITICS 


“Letters of Walter Savage Landor.” Edited by Stephen Wheeler, 
London: Duckworth. Ios. 6d. 


THE publication of these Letters of Landor attests his extra- 
ordinary vigour, and the tenacious hold he had on life. At the 
age of eighty he is writing smooth album verse to his lady friend, 
and despatching incisive manifestoes on Continental affairs to the 
Examiner. His later verse, we may add, is unworthy of his name, 
but it is never feeble, senile, or weak; it is merely flat and un- 
necessary. His prose on the other hand is always spirited and 
often full of rising force. On examining Landor’s pages generally 
to find the secret principle by virtue of which they have attained to 
the rank of classics, one is inclined to suspect that they would 
have faded long ago into oblivion were it not for their arresting 
sincerity. Landor is a sincere rhetorician, and so absolutely does 
the author of “The Imaginary Conversations” believe in what he 
is saying to us that, however indifferent we may be to his learning, 
or bored by his longwindedness, we cannot help being infected by 
his contagious absolute sincerity. The ordinary man is sincere 
with many inner reservations, the subtle man adroitly displays his 
insincerity now and then to lead his hearers to believe there is a 
deeper underlying depth of sincerity in him. Or why should he 
show it? But Landor has one strong irresistible thought or argu- 
ment at a time, which fills his head and bursts from him with the 
force of an explosive bullet. Immediately another thought suc- 
ceeds with equal force. Most men’s thoughts and doubts are 
mixed in their heads before they give birth to them in speech or 
on paper, and so few people are capable of radiating round them 
the light of clear convinced sincerity. (The people's semi- 
distrust of ministers of religion, for example, is rooted in 
the fact that the minister ever gives us the impression of 
a convinced sincerity—because he is always more or less 
expressing his doubts.) But Landor’s one thought at a time is 
always so fiva/ that the reader’s attention is continually arrested, 
and, though Landor’s generalisations may not appeal to him, he 
is nevertheless impressed. And thus it was very easy for Landor 
to write in the form of a dialogue, for he simply allotted one string 
to A, and the answering string to FB, till the argument was ex- 
hausted. The chief defect of “The Imaginary Conversations,” 
indeed, lies in the fact that most of the arguments could be very 
well uttered by either of the disputants. The disputants are 
clearly figures of wood uttering the cues given them by Landor’s 
convinced brain. There is no blood drawn. And this “ restraint” 
in a writer is commonly called classical. It has been the fashion 
for critics to separate Landor the man from Landor the writer, 
and to compare the irrational violence of his private life with the 
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wisdom and balanced reason of his writings. But in our judgment 
this is shallow psychology. In every line that Landor wrote we 
see finality. He is a strong, self-centred nature. If he never 
comes to violence on paper it is because he is absolute master 
there. Let an adversary have his say, and the philosopher would 
commit literary assault and battery in two minutes. Landor is, 
indeed, so absolute when he is writing that one is not allowed to 
see or hear the adversary at all. And so the golden atmosphere 
of “classic” peace and wisdom floats around the reader, the air is 
Olympian, for Landor is Jove. 

There is evidence in the volume before us to show that Landor’s 
talents for controversy ought to have drawn him into public life as 
an advocate of the unpopular side. His sincere vehemence, his 
rhetorical gift, his magnificent outspokenness would have made 
him a terror to Ministers, a rival to Cobbett. Unfortunately his 
aristocratic tastes did not pair with his hatred of the oppressors of 
liberty. In his letters to the Examiner when denouncing Louis 
Napoleon’s restoration of the Papal power in 1849, he shows what 
a formidable champion he might himself have been of popular 
causes, for an indignation that lashes men in power is extremely 
efficacious when mingled with acute criticism. No doubt Lord 
Brougham thought much the same when Landor addressed him in 
the following terms :— 


“ Wavering as he is by habit, malicious as he is by nature, 
it is evident that Lord Brougham says and does the greater 
part of his sayings and doings for no other purpose than to 
display his ability in defending them. He dazzles us by no 
lights of eloquence, he attracts us by not even a fictitious flue- 
warmth ; but he perplexes and makes us stare and stumble by 
his angular intricacies and sudden glares. Nota sentence of 
his speeches or writings will be deposited in the memory as 
rich or rare ; and even what is strange will be cast out of it 
for what is stranger, until this goes too. Is there a housewife 
who keeps a cupboardful of cups without handle or bottom ; 
a selection of brokages and flaws ?”—P. 261. 


This, though not the whole truth about Brougham, is a very 
able analysis of his talents. Throughout Landor’s political letters, 
indeed, we are constantly coming on most felicitous epigrams and 
aphorisms. Thus on Ireland he writes :— 


“We deprecate the unwise and (as it seems to us) some- 
what harsh and unwise threat that Ireland is to be conquered 
again. She has been conquered four times already. . . . But 
a part was yet unwon: a part which your Majesty has never 
failed to win elsewhere—the heart of the people.”—P., 272. 


On the French in ’49 :— 


“ Blood is as necessary to him as a weasel. He may dip 
his whiskers in milk; but with a rapid and impatient motion 
he flings it off again. Away he goes under the impulse of 
his nature, and washes out his disgrace in his own element. 
Scarves and speeches may fly about the dinner-table, but 
drums and fifes are the first things listened to in the morning. 
The people of France will presently have enough of this 
enjoyment.”—P. 320. 


And on Nicholas I. and Haynau :— 


“The scourge of Haynau, unless the backs of ladies have 
too much softened it, would be the proper instrument to apply 
against them [the satellites of Russia]. ... So long as he 
[Nicholas] lives, every high movement of the human heart 
throughout the Continent, every patriotic expression, every 
hopeful aspiration, and almost the hopeless sigh, will be sup- 
pressed.”—P, 342. 


Landor himself would have made a very good benevolent 
despot, ruling his country probably better than any plutocracy or 
democracy could rule it. But that honourable post being denied 
him, we wish he had become the Junius of the public affairs of 
his time, and cut short many of his philosophic “ Imaginary 
Conversations.” 
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A REVIVAL 


“The Etchingham Letters.” 
Frederick Pollock, Bart. 


By Ella Fuller Maitland and Sir 
London: Smith, Elder. 6s. 


THOSE who have read the “ Day Book of Bethia Hardacre” andthe 
“ Saltonstall Gazette” will be prepared for something out of the com- 
mon in this book, and they will not be disappointed. For one thing, 
the form is unfamiliar nowadays ; letters are not fashionable as 
a means of telling a story, and we expect mostly dialogue more or 
less smart, and epigram more or less sparkling. Then, again, the 
style is most happily free from the mark of mock-Meredith, or 
the new Euphuism. But for a slight affectation in Miss Elizabeth 
Etchingham, who has read enough of the Elizabethans to like the 
verbal noun in -zvg, and too little to use it easily, the style is simple 
and clear. Lastly, we are spared the horrors of the sex-problem, 
dipsomaniac phases, revolt against the accepted scheme of the 
universe, and all the rest of it. Indeed the subject is of the most 
simple: a chronicle of small beer in moderately high life, running 
on its course quietly and with no more than a hint of tragedy to a 
manifold peal of wedding bells. The interest of the book lies in 
the character-drawing and in its humour and literary flavour. 

The chief characters are Sir Richard Etchingham and his sister 
Elizabeth, and these two write most of the letters. They are 
devotedly attached each to the other; Elizabeth indeed is quite 
sentimental over it. We like them both, though Sir Richard is 
almost as self-satisfied in his way as his pet aversion Sir Augustus 
Pampesford. The stepmether Laura is delightful; we have 
known Laura in the flesh. So in another way is Mrs. Vivian, 
with her sharp wit in which the poison of asps is not. Weare 
with Mrs. Vivian when she lodges a shaft in Mr. Biggleswade, the 
very advanced clergyman who wrote a volume of poems entitled 
“Love ina Mist” (Mrs. Vivian wished there were more mist) :— 
“ Are those your Pagan love-poems, or the verses in which you 
generously patronise Christianity, Mr. Biggleswade?—lIt is so 
kind of Mr. Biggleswade to believe, most thoughtful and con- 
siderate, is it not?” With the characters who get married 
(always excepting Laura and her spouse) we have small sympathy. 
That is what they were created to do, and they do so accordingly ; 
but we should not have cared much if they had remained in single 
blessedness. And, frankly, we are bored by the incessant cycling. 
There does not seem to be a single person in the book who can 
sit a horse, though horses are known as creatures capable of draw- 
ing a vehicle. However, we may skip the cycling easily enough, 
and in the next paragraph there is sure to be something good, 
either a racy anecdote of Mrs. Vivian, or an allusion to some 
quaint forgotten work, or a bit of literary criticism. It does the 
heart good to see how brother and sister love their books, inside 
and out, the trouble they take to bind them, the joy they take in 
the contents. We shall look out for some of the authors they 
quote from, whose acquaintance we make here. Modern writers 
come in for their share also, not only the Tennysons, but the 
smaller fry: Sir Richard delights to find a really good thing in a 
minor poet. The pair are by no means blind worshippers, and we 
are glad to see Maeterlinck come in for a little well-deserved 
sarcasm. This saying is bold: “When Burne-Jones is on the 
wall, Maeterlinck should be in the bookcase.” Elizabeth is bolder 
still in suggesting that Maeterlinck “touches high-water mark in 
irony and humour.” Sir Richard is amused by the contrast between 
the “ savage old thunder-god” of the Pentateuch and what modern 
respectability has made of him—‘a sort of chairman of bank 
directors, author of the economy of nature and other valuable 
works.” But it would take long to speak of the many topics 
touched upon lightly, like the dip of a swallow, and then away: 
and to quote half the neat sayings in the book would double the 
length of this review. The book has a great charm for all who 
have not bowed the knee to Baal. 
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LEGITIMIST HUMOUR 


“The Legitimist Kalendar for 1899.” Edited by the Marquis de 
Ruvigny and Raineval and Cranstoun Metcalfe. London: 
Innes. 55. 


For sheer force of unconscious humour this book may, in 
hunting parlance, be pronounced bad to beat. The jests of 
Jerome, the tales of a vivid weekly pink-hued contemporary, the 
very romances of Mr. Hall Caine and of Miss Marie Corelli, pale 
before the brilliancy of this matchless work. Turning over its 
pages, we learn that— 


H.R.H. Princess Louis of Bavaria (ace Mary Theresa 
Henrietta Dorothea, Archduchess of Austria~-Este-Modena), 
who but for the Act of Settlement would now be reigning as 
Mary IV. and IIIL., by the Grace of God, of England, Scotland, 
France and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, &c., b. 
July 2, 1849, succeeded her uncle, King Francis, November 20, 
1875: m. February 20, 1868, His R.H. Louis Leopold Joseph 
Marie Aloysius Alfred, eldest son of the Prince Regent of 
Bavaria, and has thirteen children. 


It is comforting to think that in the next generation there will 
be plenty of claimants to engross the attention of the Jacobite 
League. Apparently however that corporation has not quite made 
up its mind as to the rightful holder of the French throne—(de jure 
of course)—for Don Carlos is described as King of Spain, and the 
Indies, and of France. As the editors pride themselves on their 
efforts to attain completeness, it may be pointed out that they 
ignore the identity of his daughter Elvira who eloped with her 
drawing- master. 

Apparently insufficient events have yet taken place to fill up 
the Legitimist Kalendar, as thirty-eight days have no historical 
allusions. Surely some might be devoted to the Countess of 
Albany, who is buried at Santa Croce, in Florence, or to the valiant 
efforts of the various pseudo-kings of England to effect a loan. 
Their balance-sheets would have been far more amusing than 
the lengthy pedigrees, whilst the wine bill of the younger 
Pretender might be serviceable to the cause of the White Rose, 
when the country is accepting the Wine Duties with placid in- 
difference. The date of the canonisation of Charles I. would be 
an interesting addendum, as no Pope has ever sanctioned it; 
whilst the historical importance of the fact that on September 16, 
1898, a wreath was placed on the statue of King James II. and 
VII. by Mr. Herbert Vivian ought to have been amplified by the 
information that it was made from the Green Bay Tree. It 
hardly seems worth chronicling that on January 29, 1891, even- 
song was said at St. Margaret’s Patten, but we all appreciate that 
on June 28, 1890, No. 1 of the Whir/wind was published. 

The editors announce that the Jacobite Peerage is only 
tentative, which perhaps explains why there are thirty-one notes 
of interrogation printed on p. 117 and thirty on p. 119. Surely 
these were superfluous for rational readers. But this class may 
not be appealed to. The documents relating to the succession to 
the French throne throw an entirely new light on history. Lord 
Ashburnham may perhaps be surprised to learn that he is the 
representative in England of the King of Spain (Don Carlos). 
Extracts from Mill, Newman, Talleyrand, and De Maistre are 
dragged in a propos des bottes, apparently for the patronage of 
their august names. The pedigree of Mary Queen of Scots, Queen 
de jure of England living in this year of grace 1899, needs the 
biting sarcasm of “X” to do it full justice, whilst the martyr roll 
of loyalty is sadly marred by the shadow of the Non-Jurors who 
recanted. It appears that there are six societies existing in 
England to promote the spread of Legitimist principles. And yet, 
as Mark Twain once wrote, Queen Victoria calmly polishes her 
sceptre and still sits on her gilded throne. Apart from the com- 
pilers of the present work of art, the only adherent the reviewer 
has ever personally met is an exceedingly diminutive Harrow boy 
in a lower form. Let no one imagine that this mine of humour is 
yet exhausted. For less than this delicious romance in olden 
days hundreds of people went to the scaffold. Now they afford a 
tired journalist the heartiest laugh he has enjoyed for years. 
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A FLAWED EMPIRE 


“Spain: its Greatness and Decay.” By Martin A. S. Hume, 
Cambridge: The University Press. 6s. 

“History of South America.” By an American. 
from the Spanish by Adnah D. Jones. 
Sonnenschein. 10s. 6d. 

“The Establishment of Spanish Rule in America.” 
Moses. London and New York: Putnam. 5s. 


Translated 
London : Swan 


By Bernard 


““Srupy problems in preference to periods” said Lord Acton in 
the Address with which he signalised his accession to the Chair 
of Modern History at Cambridge. There is more in the maxim 
than meets the eye. The study of periods gives you the crowded 
landscapes of history, but it will give you little else. It will not 
connect the distinctive features of the landscape with their 
causal peculiarities of soil and climate. It will give you the co- 
existences and sequences of events, but not their hidden concatena- 
tion. Their concatenation—their logical arrangement as dis 
tinguished from their arrangement in time—appears only when 
you approach them problem in hand. Thus the wide complex of 
changes and incidents which fill Her Majesty’s reign may be set 
out before the eye as the history of the Victorian period, and a 
wonderful spectacle it makes—a spectacle at once gratifying and 
bewildering. The bewilderment begins to disappear only when 
you disentangle and rearrange the content of the period in search, 
say, of the effects of labour-saving machinery on national life and 
character, or of cheap and rapid communication (shrinkage of 
space) on international relations, or of the derivation and influence 
of the “‘ Manchester school.” The wisdom of the historian is shown 
in the selection and phrasing of his questions. Each period has 
its own problems, and they do not always lie on the surface. 

The history of Spain, however, presents no such difficulty, 
There the problem is writ large on every page. How came such 
a people to fill so large a place in the world? Such a people as 
Major Hume depicts in his admirable study of Spanish history 
from 1479 to 1788. Major Hume styles his book “Spain: its 
Greatness and Decay,” but the conclusion to which he compels his 
readers is that Spain never was great. Great men she had in 
plenty aud great possessions, But her possessions, from the day 
when they were won for her by Columbus and Pizarro and Cortes, 
until America wrenched the last of them away, have been a con- 
tinual canker, so that the old women of Malaga were not far 
wrong when the other day they pelted the statue of Columbus 
with stones as the cause of all their misery. And her great men? 
Her great men have been great in everything save in the one 
thing needful—patriotism. Subtle statesmen, heroic soldiers, 
devoted ecclesiastics, skilful diplomatists she has bred abundantly, 
but among them all not one who loved Spain first ; either it was 
France, or Austria, or Italy, or, oftenest, Self. Here we come 
upon the reason why Spain was never great. From the union of 
Castile and Aragon until the shameful day when not a Spaniard 
could be found man enough to sign the Treaty of Peace with 
America—when, rather than give a handle to his political oppo- 
nents, Senor Sagasta shuffled the odium of signing away the 
Philippines on to the shoulders of a woman—Spain has never 
once stood in the eyes of all Spaniards as England stands in the 
eyes of all Englishmen, for a national ideal claiming and receiving 
their love and service. For three centuries Spain was able to 
extort obedience and awe from all the world save and except her 
own great ones, who, lacking a national ideal, sought only to serve 
themselves, and fattened on her miseries. 

Major Hume quotes a passage from Louis XIV.’s instructions 
to Marsin, the French Ambassador at Madrid, which is applicable 
to any moment in Spanish history: “Extreme confusion reigns in 
all affairs ; it would appear as if the monarchs of Spain had tried 
by their bad conduct to destroy their realm rather than to preserve 
it. This disorder has grown so much... that it may be said 
that there is now in Spain no government at all. The rights of 
the Crown in the West Indies have been sacrificed to the greed of 
the viceroys and subordinate officials. ... The incapacity and 
self seeking of ministers have prevented the reform of the financial 
disorder ; for it is sufficient in Spain that an abuse be olc- 
established for it to be scrupulously maintained, without any care 
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being taken to consider whether a thing which perhaps may have 
been good in the past is bad for the present.” 

The future of Spain is, perhaps, the most pressing problem of 
European politics. Twice before France has boasted that she had 
erased the Pyrenees, and she may attempt the boast again. For 
she may discern in the collapse of her southern neighbour the 
scope for her ambition, which the resurrection of Germany and of 
Italy has denied her in the directions in which she sought it. All 
turns on the power of Spain to recover, and the interest of Major 
Hume’s book lies in the light it brings out of the past for the study 
of this momentous problem. Unfortunately Major Hume stops 
at the year 1788, and gives but scant space to Spain across sea. 
To some extent, however, the student may fill up these blanks from 
Professor Moses’ well-written and learned account of “ The Esta- 
blishment of Spanish Rule in America,” and from the anonymous 
“History of South America,” translated by Mr. Adnah Jones, 
where he will come across much archival information about the 
South American republics otherwise inaccessible. 


TWO THOUGHTFUL SCOTSMEN 


“The Annals of Toil.” By J. Morrison Davidson, Barrister-at- 
Law. London. Reeves. 6s. 

“The Foundations of Society.” By J. Wilson Harper. Ward, 
Lock. 6s. 


OF the two earnest and eminently weighty compilations which 
stoutly stand together on our table there is no doubt which is the 
more entertaining. Mr. Morrison Davidson has taken Turgot’s 
letter to Condorcet of June 21, 1772, to be his foreword: ‘ What- 
ever you may say, I believe that the satisfaction resulting from 
literary studies is deeper than any other satisfaction. I am quite 
convinced that by literature we may be a thousand times more 
useful to mankind than we can be in any official position in which 
we strain ourselves, and often without succeeding, to effect some 
small benefits, while we are made the unwilling instruments of 
very great evils.” Thus Turgot, in words indubitably eloquent, 
though their wisdom is more dubious. Mr. Carlyle, whom Mr. 
Morrison Davidson admires and quotes, had a very decided 
opinion on the relative merits of a stone wall well made and the 
generality of books. If you had asked him what he was, 
Mr. Birrell reminds us, he would have admitted he was an 
author, “hung his head, for the facts are so.” It is all, of 
course, a question of degree ; how do you define literature ? Good 
Mr. Davidson has no doubts in the matter, and he has tackled 
“Literature” gaily. “ Politics for the People,” “The Old Order 
and the New,” “The New Book of Kings,” “ The Book of Lords,” 
“The Book of Erin,” “Home Rule for Scotland,” “ Villagers’ 
Magna Charta,” “ Gospel of the Poor,” and “ Let There be Light,” 
are only some of his lucubrations, which, if they are to be judged 
by their author’s latest offspring, may have added to the public 
stock of harmless merriment. Beginning with the lot of “ The 
Ancient Labourer,” Mr. Davidson reviews the burden of Sparta and 
the burden of Rome. Spartacus, he tells us, was “the last of the 
greatest labour leaders of the ancient world.” There are many 
quotations from classic authors, ranging from Pliny the Elder 
to Diodorus Siculus, who, under the refreshing head of 
Drinks, is cited to prove that “upon extraordinary occasions 
prior to the Roman invasion the ancient Britons drank a kind of 
fermented liquor, made of barley, honey, or apples, and, when 
intoxicated, never failed to quarrel like the ancient Thracians.” 
The Saxons and Saxon “law and order” are severely glanced at. 
Domesday land tenure, the assassination of Wat Tyler by 
Walworth, of whom Mr. Davidson thinks but poorly; “The 
Captain of Kent” are some of the landmarks in the long, long 
road by which our author conducts us past Cromwell the Vicar- 
General and Cromwell the Lord-General to the coming of 
“Machinery and Misery,” the Chartists, the Trade Unions, Sir 
Charles Dilke, Mr. Holyoake, and the Fabian Society. Sir 
Charles, we remark, is patted on the back ; not so our Oliver. 
“At home he was a deep-dyed Centraliser ; abroad he was an 
unscrupulous Jingo,” &c. &c. These denunciations have all the 
charm of the unexpected. 

Briefly, Mr. Davidson seems to have set forth to supplant Mr. 
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John Richard Green with something which shall be more strictly 
popular, and to have written it of malice prepense in the style of 
Reynolds Newspaper. The work is cut up into sections, which is 
probably how Mr. Davidson’s public like their literature. So 
among the “Frauds” you turn to the “Fraud” of “ Monarchy 
and Peerage,” and you find: “Take our Monarchy, ‘made in 
Germany,’ to begin with. Is it not, on the face of it, a whited 
sepulchre, made beautiful outwardly by Morning Posts and Daily 
Bellowgraphs, but internally full of dead men’s bones and all 
uncleanness?” How is this sort of thing going to help the cause 
which Mr. Davidson has, we well believe, most honestly at 
heart? And yet on page 14 we find the same Mr. Davidson 
writing :—“If I know aught... the declaration of the Master, 
I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life, is indeed nothing strange. 
The world of to-day, it is true, is far from Christian, but it is far 
more Christian than it wots of. We have among us Secularists, 
Agnostics, Comtists, Theosophists, and the rest, but so far as 
there is anything of value to suffering humanity in their writing, 
it is clearly taken at second hand from the Gospel of the Nazarene. 
They have rent his seamless robe and divided the fragments 
among them.” 

Mr. Wilson Harper’s—to avoid odious comparisons—is a very 
different equipment and purpose from Mr. Davidson’s ; an oracular 
phrase which we would qualify by adding that his is at least a less 
entertaining and individual volume. Plainly, Mr. Harper is a highly 
thoughtful and cultivated man. His “ Foundations of Society” is 


-just such a compilation of the best that has been thought or written 


on his subject, beginning with the origins as illustrated in the 
testimony both of Natural science and of Mental science. The 
economic basis of society—Socialistic ; the economic basis of 
society as defined in Individualism. The political and religious 
bases of society are all discussed in the same dry fluency of style, 
and with quotations out of everybody from Aristotle to Professor 
Knight. We like Mr. Harper’s remarks on the place of religion 
among the questions which social relationships present, and his 
book is a good type of prize essay expanded. 


FOR EVERY POLITICIAN 


‘The Temperance Problem and Social Reform.” 
Rowntree and Arthur Sherwell. London : 
Stoughton. 6s. 


By Joseph 
Hodder & 


WERE we asked to name ¢he book of the year on domestic politics 
—that is to say, the book of most urgent national importance—we 
should without hesitation name this unpretentious survey of a 
problem which is at once the despair and disgrace of British 
public men. Here in calm, measured, and authoritative fashion, 
supported at every turn by indisputable facts and figures, 
is set out the problem point by point—England’s alcoholic 
record ; the record of other lands and their attempts at reform ; 
the true causes of intemperance in this country and the limits 
and possibilities of counteracting agencies—restrictive and con- 
structive ; the magnitude of the “‘ Trade” monopoly, and how to 
cope with it; the compensation stumbling block ; the reform-of- 
the-public-house question ; and so on. In the whole 6co pages 
we have failed to discover one word of fanaticism—think of that, 
ye Temperance reformers and Trade advocates !—nor one sug- 
gestion that may not be most usefully and profitably discussed. 
With some of the proposals we do not agree; but here, at 
least, is a survey of the problem which, were it mastered by 
the electorate and through them by members of Parliament, must 
bring order out of present chaos and make England a cleaner, 
sweeter place to livein. Let every organisation that works for the 
betterment of our social life make it the business of the next year 
to put members of Parliament through a test examination upon 
this book, and more will be done to promote temperance reform in 
twelve months than the whole Victorian era has accomplished. 
Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell sigh for the time when the 
Temperance cause may emerge from the wilderness, and they 
plead with “all who are anxious to stay the plague of drunken- 
ness” to “henceforth seek for grounds of united action, and by 
honourable co-operation and wise compromise obtain a general 
advance upon the lines of progress.” They themselves have no 
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manner of doubt what these lines should be. With irresistible 
lucidity they show how impracticable it is to hope for any good 
results from prohibition in large towns in the present state of 
public opinion, but local veto “might be successfully exercised in 
a suburb, or ward, of a town where there is a_ sufficient 
safety-valve in the shape of neighbouring facilities for the 
purchase of drink.” The compensation obstacle they would 
surmount by “a short time notice, possibly accompanied 
by a provision for money compensation if the time period 
should be anticipated by the action of the community.” But 
even allowing that the question of local veto might reduce the 
number of “on” licences in the United Kingdom by two-thirds— 
that is to say, from 126,000 to 42,000; what of these 42,000? The 
State cannot consent to make a gift to the owners of these remain- 
ing houses of the several millions per annum that would accrue 
from the closing of competing houses. It might, of course, increase 
the statutory fees from publicans to the Treasury or—and this is 
the way in which our authors would meet the undoubted menace 
of the Trade to the public life of the country—the State might 
eliminate private profit and take the trade out of private hands. 
The folly and even madness of the present system is proved to the 
hilt by a dozen instances. Let one suffice. Said the Chairman of 
the West Castle Ward Branch (Newcastle-on-Tyne), in his address 
to the Court last August :— 


“There are over twenty applications for new licences in 
*the West Castle Ward, and the Bench is again face to face 
with a question which I submit should not in its present form 
be left to them to decide. I suppose that each licence now 
applied for may be worth over £5,000, or, in other words, the 
Bench to-day is to be asked to grant licences worth 
£100,000 ; that is to say, to make a present of £100,000 to 
certain parties for whose claim, in preference to others, there 
is no valid reason. . . . I stated this time last year that the 
aggregate value of the licences in the city of Newcastle alone 
was probably £2,000,000, but it has been represented to me 
that £3,000,000 would be within the mark, and further, that 
the value is daily increasing. If this be the case, some con- 
ception may be formed of the huge vested interest, so to 
speak, which is growing up in our midst. You will find that the 
figures, as applied to the whole United Kingdom, mount up 
to asum approaching in amount the National Debt itself. 
Another way of realising what these figures mean would be to 
say that a tax of 5 per cent. only upon the monopoly would 
pay off the whole debt of Newcastle City in from ten to 
fifteen years. Or, again, that 5 per cent. upon the value of the 
licences would pay more than half all the rates.” 


Thus, say Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell, “there exists a 
monopoly admittedly dangerous, which it is the interest of the 
State to restrict, but the profits and conduct of which are put into 
the hands of those who (especially under the tied-house system) 
have every inducement to extend it.” As remedy they would, 
firstly, confer upon localities the power of granting a monopoly of 
the entire retail traffic within their borders, either to companies 
formed for that purpose, upon which the municipal councils would 
be directly represented, or, under important safeguards, to the 
councils themselves ; and, secondly, establish and maintain out of 
the profits of the traffic efficient and attractive social institutes or 
people’s palaces, in which full and even elaborate provision could 
be made for the most varied forms of healthful recreation, but in 
which no intoxicants would be sold. 

These and other daring proposals for the municipalisation and 
regulation of the drink traffic are here detailed, and for these 
details our readers must study the book itself. It is a volume of 
fact and proposal which must play a large part in the Temperance 
discussions of the near future. 


A BITTER CHILDHOOD 


“Autobiography of a Child.” London and Edinburgh: Black- 
wood & Sons. 6s. 


** A QUEER book, a drear book, but assuredly an interesting book !” 
will probably be the verdict of most readers of this grim story, 
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dealing with the singularly unloved childhood of the girl Angela, 
There is something Brontéesque in the conception of that beautiful 
ferocious mother whom 


“children seemed to inspire with a vindictive animosity, with 
a fury for beating and banging them against walls, against 
chairs, upon the ground, in a way that it seems miraculous to 
me now how they were saved from the grave and she from the 
dock,” 


and in the almost vindictive hostility of tone which characterises 
description of life in the convent at “ Lysterby, in Warwickshire.” 
Yet, as regards the mother, the power of the portrait lies in 
its restraint; and, lurid and lowering as is her character, her 
personality is convincing, and on occasion, worthy of respect, 
The chief charm of the book lies in its vivid portraiture—the 
handsome, easy-going Irish stepfather, the kindly, “every-day” 
foster-mother, the crazy Scots grandfather and _ gentle 
Mother Aloysius, the only amiable nun in the community at 
Lysterby. The Irish sketches are particularly good, while the 
introduction of more than one notorious—or should we say 
famous ?—personage, lends an air of almost historical accuracy 
to what we have been told by the author is “essentially a work of 
the imagination.” Whatever is dealt with from the child’s point 
of view is capital reading. The reflections of the adult mind are 
by no means so good; in them, curiously enough, the style is 
occasionally slipshod. We must protest against the presence of 
such a sentence as: “It was stronger than him,” in a book where 
the English is, as a rule, vivid, vigorous, and, in places, picturesque. 
To all who are interested in the psychology of childhood—and 
nowadays who is not ?—this human document reads as the bitter 
protest of one who has been denied childhood’s lawful heritage— 
happiness. It says much for the skill of the writer that the plain- 
ness of its purpose in no way detracts from the artistic effect of a 
pleasantly readable autobiography, 


METHODISM—TWO POINTS OF VIEW 


“ More Methodist Idylls.” By Harry Lindsay. Landon: Bowden. 
65. 

“The Uncalled.” By Paul Laurence Dunbar. London: Service 
& Paton. 55, 


THE Methodist community in the mining district at “ Avonlwyd,” 
whom Mr. Lindsay again portrays in these stories, are amazingly 
kind to one another. In “Methodist Freemasonry” we have a 
bankrupt whose friends rally round him in such substantial wise 
that in due time, and by strict self-denial, he not only pays off his 
debts, but endows the church as well. We are familiar with this 
bankrupt—in fiction, and do not complain though we meet him at 
every turn; but we do reserve to ourselves the right to wonder at 
a whole community of so emotional a temperament. They are for 
ever “ weeping together for thankfulness,’ men and women alike. 
Indeed the book is tenderly and simply written, and the author's 
evidently sincere religious enthusiasm inspires respect ; but looked 
at as a work of art, the characters lack personality, their environ- 
ment is not convincing and the situations are apt to grow mono- 
tonous. 

A very different view of Methodism is given in “The Un- 
called,” which deals, at large, with a Methodist community in the 
small Ohio town of Dexter, and in particular with the fortunes of 
one Freddie Brent whom we meet in the first chapter, a little child 
at the death-bed of his mother. He is adopted by a most uncom- 
promising maiden lady, Miss Hester Prime. ‘She had her own 
notions of how a boy should be trained, and those notions seemed 
to embody the repression of every natural impulse.” Such treat- 
ment would undoubtedly have turned a well-dispositioned child 
into a fiend but for the ameliorating influence of a shrewd and 
kindly old man “brother Hodges,” and a patient suitor for the 
hand of the stern and unsympathetic Miss Hester. His conversa- 
tion is full of quaint wisdom, as when he pleads with Miss Hester 
on Freddie’s behalf—that unregenerate youngster had dared to 
giggle in chapel at one of the brethren. 


“Tt wasn’t so much Freddie’s natural sin as it was Dan’l’s 
natural funniness. ... Most Christians do seem to have a 
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powerful fondness for the Devil. I notice they’re allus 
admirin’ his work an’ praisin’ up his sharpness, and they’d be 
monstrous disappointed ef he didn’t git as many souls as they 
expect.” 


Circumstances force Freddy into the ministry, for which he 
feels himself thoroughly unfitted. He has some success as a 
preacher, for he is clever and eloquent. Throughout the whole 
story the lad’s knowledge that his father was a drunkard and 
reprobate is emphasised : it is this knowledge which enables him so 
frequently to repress, as sin, so many natural and innocent impulses. 
Complications arise and he leaves the ministry, with what result 
we leave readers of “The Uncalled” to discover. The book is 
full of character ; the people depicted have personality, they live. 
The dialogue is almost entirely in dialect, but this in no way 
detracts from its interest. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


THOMAS Hoop, whose centenary occurred this week (he was 
born on May 23, 1799), may be quoted, perhaps, by some judges in 
support of Mr. George Moore’s genial theory that the public is a 
“cur” which should be kicked whenever an artist comes across it. 
The public of his day did much undoubtedly towards spoiling 
Hood : its clamour for him as literary favceuy and amazing punster, 
not as serious artist or even normal humorist, is a familiar matter 
of history ; and his melancholy circumstances did not allow of his 
indulgence in the “ kicking” so dear to Mr. Moore. But it might 
be argued on the other hand that his public would have been 
satisfied, in early stages at any rate, with less in the nature of 
literary antics on his part; it did not ask him to run amok. 
Luckily his noble sympathies have found intense expression in a 
little of his work, and through this his fame must live much 
longer. Yet on the whole the humorist Hood must be regarded 
as one of the most unfortunate, though one of the most human and 
genial, figures in the later story of English letters. 


The loves and antipathies of Miss Marie Corelli ; the queens 
amongst her readers; her views of man from Barabbas to the 
contemporary critic, and all the familiar chant, is set to a new 
tune in the Young Woman. The curious point is that the 
thapsodist—we cannot say writer—does not seem to be well 
informed as to the particular volume which led Miss Corelli to 
make her world-thrilling stand on the subject of review copies of 
her creations. We are told truly, however, that the first seeds of 
distrust of reviewers were sown in Miss Corelli’s mind when she 
read the story of Keats. Mystics and symbolists may say that 
when Keats sang his immortal Ode to the Nightingale he had 
really a prophetic vision of Miss Corelli raising her thrilling voice 
through the long night of critical darkness. Unfortunately for 
this theory, it is the male nightingale that sings—though most 
poets have thought otherwise. 


If Mr. Kipling’s admirers had their own way we should 
speedily have monuments and statues celebrating him in ali our 
leading thoroughfares. As things stand he has already found a 
biographer, and been made the subject of a “ Guide Book.” The 
biographer, who modestly describes his book as an “attempt at 
appreciation,” is one Mr. G. F. Monkshood, a gentleman whose 
enthusiasm is infectious, and in itself about the best witness to the 
power of his subject. ‘The Kipling Guide Book,” by Mr. W. 
Roberton, is a less ambitious production. A careful revision of 
its proofs would have added to its value. As it stands, the 
Kiplingite—we suppose the term must be accepted—will find 
gathered between covers much stray information about the Great 
Rudyard, including copious extracts from the literary columns of 
the Daily Mail and the Birmingham Daily Post. As for 
Mr. Kipling’s own view of these tributes—we are referring to the 
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two volumes, not to his critics— Does it not seem to you,” he 
inquires of his biographer, “that a work of this kind would be 
best published after the subject were dead?” 


The admirers of the late William Black have readily responded 
to the invitation of the Committee in charge of the William Black 
Lifeboat Memorial Fund, and already have about £350 in hand. 
The sums received range from the shilling subscriptions of “ poor 
readers” and “humble admirers” of the novelist, to the £10 to 
£25 of wealthier subscribers. Mr. Black’s literary and artistic 
friends have come forward generously, and among the contributors 
are to be found Messrs. George Meredith, Rudyard Kipling, Colin 
Hunter, J. MacWhirter, J. M. Barrie, Anthony Hope, Conan 
Doyle, Briton Riviére, and a host of other famous men. Society 
is represented by the Duchess of Sutherland and the Lady 
Victoria Campbell, journalism by Mr. Richard Whiteing and Mr. 
Lucy, and scholarship by Professors Masson and Saintsbury. An 
American committee has also been formed, and there is every 
reason to believe that the William Black lifeboat will shortly be an 
accomplished fact. 


As we were the first to announce, Mr. John Murray has joined 
the ranks of those that publish the six-shilling novel. And an 
uncommonly good beginning he has made, too, with Mr. Samuel 
Gordon’s “Lesser Destinies,” a story so far out of the ordinary, 
both in matter and treatment, that we should not be surprised to 
find Mr. Murray scoring with his first venture. Mr. Gordon has 
gone to the Walworth Road, S.E., for his characters, and that 
without an indulgence in unmitigated drab or any other differen- 
tiation from the traditions of good fiction. Mr. Gordon can write 
of the East-ender without forgetting that he is writing of a human 
being. 


Messrs. George Bell & Sons have begun their “ Chiswick 
Shakespeare” with two dainty booklets devoted to “ Hamlet” and 
“The Merchant of Venice.” Each volume of this new edition will 
hold one play, Mr. John Dennis furnishing a brief introduction, 
while at the end will be found a glossary and notes explaining the 
obsolete words and phrases. The binding—a tasteful cover in 
gold and green—is very satisfactory, and the print and paper of 
this new edition are both excellent. Mr. Byam Shaw, now so 
prominently before the public in other directions, supplies several 
full-page illustrations to each volume, in addition to numerous 
head-pieces. 


Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son are circulating the new sixpenny 
edition of “Esther Waters.” At six shillings they boycotted the 
book. Is the new edition curtailed, or do Messrs. Smith admit at 
sixpence what they would never tolerate at the higher figure ? 


It is sometimes difficult to tell where hero-worship ends and 
commercialism enters. We are prompted to the foregoing re- 
flection by the various enterprises now in progress whose nominal 
aim is to give us more of a favourite diet, albeit the best that our 
cook has produced has already figured on our table. Thus lately 
we were regaled with a repast of spoiled Dickens, later still with 
some fragments of Carlyle, and to-day we read that Mr. Kipling 
has instituted an action for £5,000 worth of damages against an 
American publisher who is a more ardent Kiplingite than Kipling 
himself. The New York Cri¢ic, we further observe, is raking up 
doubtful Thackeray contributions to Punch, work of no great 
moment and obviously written or drawn to keep some family pot 
a-boiling. Most modern writers have perforce had a spell of 
journalism to digest before getting at representative work, and it 
seems a thousand pities that all this stuff, most frequently written 
against time and with the printer’s boy squatting on the doorstep, 
should be raked from out the dustheaps and have a great author’s 
name attached to it. 
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“ Mr. H. B. Finlay Knight is issuing with Mr. Fisher Unwin, 
next Monday, a novel entitled ‘A Gentleman from the Ranks.’” 
So announces Mr. Unwin in a circular letter recently to hand. 
Meanwhile Mr. H. B. Finlay Knight has just published a novel 
entitled ““A Gentleman from the Ranks” with Messrs. A. & C. 
Black. Is Mr. Finlay Knight a new form of pluralist? 


ODE 
On the Death of 
The Sunday Daily Telegraph 
(After Collins) 


How sleeps the sheet that sinks to rest 
In innocent babyhood—supprest 
Without a sign, without a hint 
Excepting these two lines of print :— 

“ Our paper, published heretofore, 

Will not be published any more.” 


By bishops’ hands its knell is rung, 
By Hugh Price Hughes its dirge is sung, 
There Harmsworth comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To wipe th’ unbidden tear away. 
And Rosebery shall oft repair 
To do some private smiling there. 
. 1. WW, Ei. CG. 


It is always interesting to contrast the travel literature of 
various nations. A new book that should find many readers is 
M. Pierre Mille’s “Au Congo Belge,” which Messrs. Armand 
Colin have just published in Paris. M. Mille was sent to Africa 
by the Zemps to give an account of the opening of the Congo 
railway, and instead of a mere report of that event he has furnished 
an interesting and thoughtful piece of work, lucidly and 
picturesquely conceived, vividly and yet well ordered. He tells of 
a country six times the size of France, and containing some thirty 
millions of inhabitants, a country governed by that most absolute 
of monarchs, King Leopold of Belgium. Mr. Stanley discovered 
this vast country thus :— 


Cet homme €nergique et dpre, exigeant et infatigable, im- 
passible destructeur d’existences humaines, quand il s’agissait 
d’atteindre un but, insatiable dévorateur de gloire, et presque 
aussi terrible 4 ses aides blancs qu’aux indigénes, enfin—et 
pour ses défauts autant que pour ses qualités—ce grand 
homme rapporta d’étranges et horribles nouvelles de sa 
découverte. 


The portrait is impressive. 


That anonymous corporation known to its patrons as The 
Unicorn Press has this week rendered another service to those 
that follow the best art of the day. In the Dome it has already 
given us a magazine that, without pandering to the moment, yet 
contrives to present its readers with much that is finest in con- 
temporary literature. It has now embarked upon another enter- 
prise, and in the first number of the Chord we recognise a musical 
organ that is independent of the advertiser, and is run by no firm 
of music publishers. The Cord starts well with a facsimile of a 
Beethoven MS., and a variety of critical articles that bear witness 
to the alertness of its conductors. Perosi, the current London 
Opera season, Tschaikowsky, are among the subjects dealt with. 
If the Chord is able to build up—and Messrs. Runciman, Vernon 
Blackburn, and Alfred Bruneau, of the Paris Figaro, are among a 
strong list of contributors—and encourage a new and capable 
group of Fach-writers, it will render a genuine service to the cause 
it has at heart. 





HOICE, USEFUL, and CURIOUS BOOKS.—Frequent Cata- 
logues post free. Libraries or Small Parcels of Books purchased 
for Cash. 
A. RUSSELL SMITH, 24 Great Windmill Street, London, W. 
(One minute from Piccadilly Circus.) 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History, Biography, Travel, and Topography 


‘MODERN England: from the Reform Bill to the Present Time,” by 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., is a farther volume of the Story of the Nations 
Series, and may be cordially recommended to anybody desiring an attractively 
written history of the Victorian Era. There is a perfect gallery of por. 
traits. (Unwin. Pp. 352. 5s.) 

“ Eugénie, Empress of the French,” a ‘‘popular sketch,” by Clara 
Tschudi, the authorised translation from the Norwegian by Z. AL Copy, 
This volume met ‘with an enthusiastic reception in Scandinavia,” and 
while not being profoundly historical, is no superficial sketch of the 
Empress.” (Sonnenschein. Pp, 283. 6s.) 

‘* The Romance of a Proconsul,” being the ‘personal life and 
memoirs of the Right Hon. Sir George Grey,” by James MJi/ne, introduces 
us in a loose yet withal genial manner to as fine a personality as was 
ever made hero of a book. (Chatto & Windus. Pp. 214. 6s.) 

“Jerusalem and the City of Herod and Saladin,” by Walter Besant 
and Z£. H. Palmer, a fourth edition enlarged, with a map and eleven 
illustrations, of a topographical work that for the first time embodied the 
researches of Christian and Mohammedan authority. (Chatto & Windus, 
Pp. 532). 

‘“©A Russian Province of the North,” by Alexander Platonovich 
Enge'hardt, Governor of the Province of Archangel, with which section 
of the Muscovite Empire the book naturally deals, is the work of an 
enlightened official whose writings will supplement the excellent books of 
travel in Northern Russia already published by Messrs. F. G. Jackson, 
Trevor-Battye, and others. (Constable. Pp. 356. 18s.) 

“* Au Congo Belge,” by verre Mille, with a map and notes on the 
French Congo, is the work of a correspondent of the 7emfs, who, going 
out to describe the opening of the Congo Railway, remained to write an 
interesting volume, philosophic and descriptive, on the region in question, 
(Armand Colin & Co. Tp. 305. 3 fcs. 50c.) 


Verse, Drama 

‘* The Little Land, with Songs from its Four Rivers,” by Zazwrence 
Housman, are verses done with a grave simplicity when reflective or 
mystical; the love-poems are distinguished and passionate. (Richards. 
Pp. 97. 55:) 

“Purely Original Verse,” by 7. Gordon Coogler, is printed and pub- 
lished by the author, mainly, we fancy, because no other method of circu- 
lating such drivel exists. (Columbia, South Carolina. Pp. 194. $1.) 

In ** The City of the Soul,” an anonymous book of verse, we meet with 
a genuine poet. We heartily congratulate the party responsible for his 
discovery. (Richards, Pp. 110. 55.) 

‘* Esther : A Drama in Verse,” by 4A. Duncan Goody. The scencis laid 
in Susa in the reign of Ahasuerus, and the play seems spirited. (Simpkin, 
Pp. 50 35.) 

Fiction 

“‘ Lesser Destinies,” by Samuel Gordon, is well written and tells with 
vigour and keenness of those that live in East London and aspire to the 
fame that attaches to the popular music-hall artist. (Murray. Pp. 326. 6s.) 

*‘ Defender of the Faith,” by Frank Mathew, has a beautiful cover, 
for frontispiece a portrait of King Henry VIII., after Holbein. ‘‘ The 
book deals with the history of Henry the Eighth, as seen by Henry Percy, 
sixth Earl of Northumberland, who was Wolsey’s pupil, Anne Bullen’s 
lover, and the King’s friend.” (John Lane. Pp. 296. 6s.) 

‘© A Gentleman from the Ranks,” by H. B. Finlay Knight, tells rather 
nicely of a ‘‘ ranker,” who through saving the life of a brother officer is 
plunged into the bosom of that officer’s family. The officer has sisters. 
The book is worth reading, although the ‘ thousands” that the author 
anticipates may be nebulous. (A. & C. Black. Pp. 424. 6s.) 

‘‘ Bearers of the Burden” is reminiscent of ‘* Many Cargoes,” both in 
appearance and in its title. These ‘*Stories of Sea and Land,” by Afajor 
WW. P. Drury, of the Royal Marines, however, tell mainly of men in the 
senior Service who have sailed the world over. (Lawrence & Bullen. 
Pp. 241. 35. 6.) 

‘©A Lass of Lennox,” by James Strang, is a Scottish story, opening 
with :—‘* One morning, in early September, the Rev. Alexander 
MacGrigor was sitting in his study, after having breakfasted alone, a8 
usual, downstairs.” There is dialect. (Chapman & Hall. Pp. 334. 65-) 

[ Continued on page 562. 





OOKS and LIBRARIES PURCHASED. Experienced Valuers 

sent. CATALOGUES of SECOND-HAND BOOKS issued 

regularly. SUCKLING & CO., 13 Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 
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From Mr. GRANT RIGHARDS’S List. 


READY MAY 30. 


RUSSIA IN ASIA. 


A Record in Growth of Empire and a Study of the 
Ethics of Russian Policy. 


25s. By ALEXIS KRAUSSE. 25s. 


This important work divides itself naturally into three parts: the first is a history 
of the growth of Russian power in Asia; the second is an account of the principles and 
causes which have led to this growth ; and the third consists of an examination of the 
relative interests of Russia and Great Britain in Asia, with a glance at the possible 
future d deve! hepneenta. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MARQUISE. 


(A Modern Story in Dialogue.) By Mrs. BeLLoc-Lownpes. 3s. 6d. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Everyone who begins Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes’s gay 
little book will finish it in one short reading, and will recommend everyone else to do the 
same—we speak of those who can appreciate genuine sprightliness........ it does rattle 
along.” 








Ready May 30th. Price 2s. 6d. 
Only authorised and COMPLETE Edition of 


MR. DOOLEY IN PEACE AND WAR. 


Containing Five Adcitional Chapters, including one on Rudyard Kipling and 
another on Lord Charies Beresford, and Portrait ‘of the Author. 


‘‘A FEMALE SHERLOCK HOLMES.”’ 


MISS CAYLEY'S ADVENTURES, Grant 


ALLEN. With 8o Illustrations and cover design by Gordon Browne. 6s. 


WORLD.—“ A brighter or more amusing book no one need hope to come across.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPIHU,.—* This charming, clever, and original Miss Cayley.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A very amusing book, written with much incall 


“GOD SAVE ENGLAND.” 


The Story told by Gervase Alard, Baron of the Cinque 
Ports, to refute certain calumnies, 


6s, By FREDERIC BRETON, 6s. 
Author of ** True Heart.” 


ACADEMY .—“ A tale full of mystery and action.” 


THE MAN BETWEEN: a Story of Two 


Hearts anda Treasure Hunt. By Rovert Hatirax, With Four Illustrations, 
price 6s, 


SCOTSMAN,—“ This is a breezy romance of adventure on the high seas ......The 
story is written with a properly romantic spirit.. -is an ably-written and interesting 
romance in the Stevensonian school which cannot fail to interest everyone who takes 
it up. 


THE NOVEL. OF THE YEAR. 


No. 5 JOHN STREET. 
6s, By RICHARD WHITEING. 6s. 
NINTH EDITION READY. 








NEW POETRY. 
8vo. 5s. net. 


With Four Mlustrations, which have been cut on wood by Miss Clemence Housman, 
and cover designed by Laurence Housman. 


THE LITTLE LAND. with Songs from its 


Four Rivers. By LAURENCE Housman. 





Fcp. 8vo, half parchment, 5s. net. 


THE FIELD FLORIDUS, and other Poems. 


By Evcene Mason. 





Fcp. 8vo. half parchment, 5s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL: 


GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


a Volume of 








LONGMANS & CO. LIST. 
MEMORIES OF HALF A CENTURY. By the Rev. 


. W. Hitey, D.D., Vicar of Wighill, Tadcaster. With Portrait. 8vo. 15s. 


HIGHER LIFE FOR WORKING PEOPLE: its Hindrances 


Discussed. An Attempt to Solve some Pressing Social Problems without Injustice 
to Capital or Labour. By W. WaLkeER Sreruens, Author of “The Life and 
Writings of Turgot.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 2 Review of Public Events 


at Home and Abroad for the Year 1898. 8vo, 18s. 
*.* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the years 1863-1897 can still be 
had, price 18s. each. 
** As a Record of the political history of the prev ious twelvemonth the ‘ Register 
remains without a rivalamong English year-b.oks.”"—Guardian. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF M. TULLIUS CICERO, 


arranged according to its Chronological Order ; with a Revision of the Text,a 
Commentary, and Introductory Essays. By Rovert YELVERTON TyR RELL, 
Litt.D., Fellow and Public Orator, Trinity College, Dublin, and Louis CLaupE 
PuRSE R, Litt.D., Fellow and Professor of Latin, Trinity College, Dublin. 
6 vols. Vol. VI. 8vo. 12s. 


THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. By Suavworts 


H. Hopcson, Hon. I Edin., Hon. Fellow C.C.C. Oxford, Past President of 
the Aristotelian aa e vols. 








8vo. 36s. net. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


TIME AND SPACE: 2 Metaphysical Essay. 8vo. 16s. 
THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: 


2vols. 8vo. 24s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 
OUTCAST = AND VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Crown 8vo. 


an Ethical Inquiry. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Edited by the Rev. W. C. E. Ne WBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's ; 
and the Rev. F. E. BrigurmMan, M. Ae Librarian of the Pusey House, Oxford. 


New volume now sane Crown 8vo. 5s. 


HOLY BAPTISM. By the Rev. Darwett Strong, M.A., 


Dorchester Missionary Col'ege. 





THE CHRISTIANITY OF ST. PAUL. By the Rev. 


S. A. ALEXANDER, M.A., Reader of the Temple Church, and Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Hereford. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THOUCHTS ON THE COLLECTS FOR THE TRINITY 


SEASON. By Ernet Romanss, Author of ‘‘ The Life and Letters of George 
John Romanes,” ‘' The Hallowing of Sorrow.” With a Preface by the Right 
Rev. the Bishop of Srerney. 18mo. gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 





BY G. WASHINGTON MOON, HON. F.R.S.L. 


ELIJAH THE PROPHET, AND OTHER SACRED 


POEMS. Fifth Edition, with eet Poems. 16mo. 2s. 


POEMS OF LOVE AND HOME, &c. 


CASTLE IZVARCAS: A ROMANCE. Being a Plain 


Story of the Romantic Adventures of Two Brothers, Told by the Younger of 
Them. Edited by ARCHIBALD Birt r. _Crowa 8vo. 6s. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
JUNE, 1899. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


PARSON KELLY. By A. E. W. Mason and AnpREw LANG (continued). 
WALL FLOWERS. By the Rev. Joun VAUGHAN. 

A FARMER'S YEAR.—X. By H. River Haccarp. 

THE BIRDS’ MATINS—MAY. By Wacter Herries Potiock. 
FIREARMS AND ARMOUR. By Jutian Corservt. 

DAVID PECK’S LOVE AFFAIR. By Mary E. Mann. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, By ANDREW LANG. 


a 2s. 6d. 











LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 
LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BOMBAY. 





ARGAINS in BOOKS.—Publishers’ Remainders, in great variety, 

at much Reduced Prices. 

W. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 265 High 

Holborn, London. Large Stock of Recent and Standard Books at 
Discount Prices, 


Catalogues post free on application. 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE UNICORN. 


THE CHORD: 


A QUARTERLY DEVOTED TO MUSIC. ONE SHILLING 
NET. FIVE SHILLINGS PER ANNUM, POST FREE, 


CHORD: 


NUMBER ONE NOW READY. 


CHORD: 


STRONGLY BOUND, READY FOR THE BOOKCASE. 


CHORD: 


ARTICLES BY J. F. R., ALFRED BRUNEAU, VERNON BLACK- 
BURN, and other well-known writers on MUSIC. 


THE 
THE 
THE 








BELTAINE: an Occasional Publication. The organ 
of the Irish Literary Theatre. Fcap. 4to. in wrapper. Ready May 8. Price 
Threepence. 

BELTAINE: With a Prologue by Lionet Jounson, and Contributions by W. B. 
Years, GEorGE Moors, &c. 


IVORY, APES, AND PEACOCKS. 


“IsrareL.” Imp. r6mo. linen, with white and gold panel, 
Five Shillings net. 
THE STAR.—“ A charming bundle of essays.” 
THE GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Undeniably clever and interesting.” 
THE SPECTATOR.—“‘A distinct success. Hundreds of travellers have tried 
their hands on the same subjects, but few have done so well.” 


OLD SCORES AND NEW READINGS. 


Discussions on Musical Subjects by Jonn F. Runciman. Imp. 16mo. gilt top. 
Five Shillings net. 

THE OUTLOOK.—“ It is refreshing........when musical criticism in general is 
so flabby, formal, and conventional........ to meet a work expressing genuine convic- 
tions, based upon original study and reflection, and set down with uncompromising 
plainness of speech Very stimulating, very instructive, and very amusing 
reading.” 

THE SPECTATOR.—* Acute appreciation, backed by considerable vigour of 
expression.” 


By 


gilt top. 





WESTERN FLANDERS. By Lavrence Biyyon. 


With ro Etchings by Witt1amM STRANG. 


Columbia 4to. 17 by 12, on hand-made 
Van Gelder paper, handsomely bound. 


Price Two Guineas net. 





THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘ Mr. Binyon has put in a great deal of 


delicate work.” . 
LITERATURE.—“ The etchings have all the charm which one has learnt to 
associate with Mr, Strang’s name.” 
Etched Portraits by William Strang: 
ROBERT BRIDGES, Signed Proofs, each £2 12s. 6d. net. 
RUDYARD KIPLING, Signed Proofs, each £4 4s. net. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE UNICORN BOOKS OF VERSE. 
In medium 16mo. gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE SUN. 


G. Bow es. 


By FRep. 


THE OUTLOOK.— There is as genuine a lyrical impulse as you will find in 
any of our younger poets.” 


POEMS AT WHITE-NIGHTS. 


BoTroMLey. 


By GoRDON 


THE ACADEMY .—*‘A conscientious artificer, with the sense of beauty ever 
awake.” 


THE VINEDRESSER, and Other 
I 


sy T. SrurGE Moore. 


Poems. 
[Jn a few days. 
THE ARTIST'S LIBRARY. 

HOKUSAI. By C. Hoitmes. (No. I. of The 
ARTIST'S LIBRARY.) Fcap. 4to. half-cloth, with 20 Full-page Plates, four 
in Colours, 2s. 6d. net. 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—*“ The first of what promises to be an 
admirable series of artistic monographs........ Mr. Holmes does full justice to his 


subject. 
GIOVANNI BELLINI. By Rocer E. Fry. 
With Three Photogravures and Twenty Full-page Plates. 2s. 6d. 


Fcap. 4to. 
[/n a few days. 


net. 

AUBREY BEARDSLEY. By Arruvur Symons. 
Fcap. 4to. gilt, with ro Full-page Plates (including a Photogravure, a coloured 
Print, and two hitherto unpublished Drawings), 2s. 6d. net. 

THE STAR.—“ A charming quarto, exceedingly cheap.” 


THE DOME. No. 8 will be ready on May 20, 
and will contain Contributions by ARTHUR Symons, BERNARD Capes, C. J. 
Hoimes, LAurENcE Housman, and other well-known Artists. At all Book- 
stalls, Booksellers’, and Newsagents’. Price One Shilling net. 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.— There is so much that is fresh, so much 
that is fine, in the work of the younger school of poets, painters, writers, and 
etchers that no one of an artistic taste can afford to ignore this unique publication.” 


7 CECIL COURT, LONDON, W.C. 





Garland, called ‘‘ The Trail of the Gold Seekers.” 








*¢T, Thou, and the Other One,” by Amelia E. Barr, is a love story, 
illustrated by an artist who copies Mr. C. D. Gibson. Period 1830-40, 
and the politics of the time very much in the air. (Unwin. Pp. 354. 6s.) 

‘The Morals of John Ireland” is by Rex O'Bil/, whose motto 
reads :— 

“Tt aint by princerples nor men 
My prudent course is steadied 
I scent which pays the best, an then 
Go into it baldheaded.” 


(Burleigh. Pp. 111. 1s. 6d.) 


Miscellaneous 


“‘Our Gardens,” by S. Reynolds Hele, is the second volume of the 
Haddon Hall Library, and its delightfully written chapters are devoted to 
“The Enjoyments of a Garden,” the formation and component parts of 
one, the “Herbaceous Border,” and other equally pleasant diversions, 
(Dent. Pp. 302. 75. 6d.) 

‘The Queen’s Empire,” the second volume of this highly interesting 
album of photographs, leads us all round the many lands that fly the 
Union Jack ; thus on one page we witness the making of a treaty in East 
Africa, while on another we see the Tower of London. No better gift 
could be found for an intelligent lad than these two volumes. (Cassell. 9;,) 

We have also received ‘* Little’s Annual Pleasure Diary, 1899,” a 
shilling volume (Simpkin) devoted to the needs of the sightseer. It 
contains information about every resort and every event that the pleasure- 
seeker is likely to patronise. 

‘* A Guide to Sunday-School Teaching” (Methuen) is a useful little 
book, containing chapters on the Qualifications of a Sunday-School 
Teacher, How to Keep Order, The Lesson, and A Scheme of Christian 
Doctrine. 

‘*The Cyclist’s Guide to the English Lake District,” by 4. W. 
Rumney, with maps and illustrations, is a compact little volume, 
admirably conceived and carried out. (George Philip & Son. 2s. 64.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


Professor Pasquale Villari’s “ Life and Times of Girolamo Savonarola,” 
translated by Linda Villar’, is re-issued by Mr. Unwin (Pp. 792. 


7s. 6d.). 
BOOKS TO COME 


‘© THE Social Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth Century,” by the Rev. 
H. Grey Graham, which will shortly be published by Messrs. A, & C. 
Black, has as its aim to describe the condition of the country and its 
people in thetr most characteristic aspects. Leaving aside the political 
history, it pictures those phases of social life and progress which the 
historian passes by. The manners and ways of various classes of the 
people, from the gentry in their country houses to the pessantry in their 
hovels, are described, as well as the old quaint fashions of life in towns, 
especially in Edinburgh. Chapters deal with the rural state of the 
country, the modes of agriculture, the condition of the poor, the peculiar 
state and modes of education in schools and universities. 

On Monday next Mr. J. W. Arrowsmith will publish ‘ Robert Raikes: 
The Man and his Work,” containing hitherto unpublished letters by Raikes 
and photogravure portrait ; and ‘* Rose Deane,” by Emma Marshall. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish shortly a brief inquiry into the prin- 
ciples of Realism in Dramatic Art, calling attention to the paradoxical 
nature of the movement, and showing that it must inevitably defeat its 
own ends, The illustrations have been confined exclusively to the works 
of Ibsen. The author is decidedly not an Ibsenite, and, one would say, 
decidedly not a pessimist, judging from such a sentence as this :—‘' The 
Epic of Eden is destined to be the Epic of Humanity.” The name of the 
book is ‘* Realism: A Paradox,” and the author is Mr. David Martineau 
Haylings. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are soon to issue a new book by Mr. Hamlin 
It is the record in 
prose and verse of a thousand-mile journey made with a pack-train during 
the summer of 1898, starting from the Canadian Pacific Railway in British 
Columbia. The ** Trail of the Gold Seekers” is to be followed by a book 
called ‘* Boy-life on the Prairie,” which will deal with the life of a boy on 
the prairies of Iowa thirty years ago. Both these books, together with 4 
volume of short stories, are to be issued by Messrs. Macmillan. 


BOOKS WANTED, by Kipling, 25s. each given. “ Soldiers 

Three,” 1888; ‘‘ Echoes by Two Writers,” 1884; ‘‘ Departmental Ditties,” 
Lahore, 1886; “Letters of Marque,” 18913 ‘‘ Plain Tales from the Hills,” 1888} 
“ Schoolboy Lyrics,” Lahore, 1881 ; ‘‘ Quartette,” Lahore, 1885 ; and ros. each for first 
issues “ Under the Deodars,” in ‘ Black and White,” and others, all published in 
India. Out-of-print Books supplied. Any subject. State wants.—BAKER’S BOOK- 
SHOP, Birmingham. 
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JUST OUT, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


RUDYARD KIPLING: 


THE MAN AND HIS WORK; 


Being an attempt at appreciation by G. F. MONKSHOOD, with a 
Portrait of Mr. Kipling, and an Autograph Letter to 
the author in facsimile. 
Crown 8vo. crimson buckram, gilt top, 5s. net. 


A few early Press opinions in order as received. 


DAILY MAIL (the day after publication).—"' It is a pity that such a subject as 
Rudyard Kipling should have fallen into hands so obviously incompetent as those of 
Mr.G. F. Monkshood, who betrays the most supreme disqualifications for the task 
which he has undertaken. Mr. Monkshood shows neither clear-headiness nor the gift 
of writing good English. His style is feeble, his faults of grammar are many and 

ave, and his judgments are those of an untrained mind. It is much to be regretted 
that Mr. Kipling should have been made the theme of such a farrago of ineptitude.” 
(The only sentence the reviewer reproduces to substantiate the above IS MIS-QUO1 ED.) 

ACADEMY.—‘ The book should give its subject pleasure, for Mr. Monkshood’s 
criticisms have some shrewdness. Here is a passage.” (Long quotation follows.) 

OUTCOOK.—‘ Someruine more than an attempt at appreciation.” 

LLOYD'S,—‘‘ To those who know their Kipling well the book will be at. once a 
guide and friend, while even the most ardent admirer of the Anglo-Indian writer will 
find new meanings and new points for admiration......It is, in fact, a work well done, 
and will be valuable not merely as a biographical and literary appreciation of a great 
writer, but as a book of reference in things relating to him.” 

SUNDAY CHRONICLE —‘ This book is of real value to all readers of the poet 
of the new spirit of British Imperialism, and will, no doubt, be widely appreciated.” 

CLOBE.—‘‘ It has at the basis both knowledge and enthusiasm—knowledge of the 
works estimated and enthusiasm for them. ....... This book may be accepted as a 
generous exposition of Mr. Kipling’s merits as a writer. We can well believe that it will 
have many interested and approving readers.” 

SCOTSMAN.—‘“‘ This well-informed volume........is plainly sincere. It is 
thoroughly well studied, and takes pains to answer all the questions that are usually put 
about Mr. Kipling. The writer's enthusiasm carries both himself and his reader along 
in the most agreeable style......... One way and another, his book is full of interest ; 
those who wish to talk about Mr. Kipling will find it invaluable, while the thousands 
of his admirers will read it through with delighted sympathy.” 

WESTERN DAILY PRESS.—'‘'A very praiseworthy attempt, and by a writer 
imbued with a fervent esteem for his subject ......This valuation of the work of our 
most virile Empire author should hold the attention of those who have well studied the 
subject and can appreciate accordingly.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. | (Mr. W. L. Courtney in “ Books of the Day.”) “ He writes 
fluently, and has genuine enthusiasm for his subject, and an intimate acquaintance with 
his work. Moreover his book has been submitted to Mr. Kipling ; whose characteristic 
letter to the author is set forth in the preface ....Of Mr. Kipling’s heroes Mr. Monks- 
hood has a thorough understanding, and his remarks on them are worth quoting.” (Here 
follows a long extract. 

“AND THE CRY IS STILL THEY COME.” Verd, sap. 


London: GREENING & CO., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 


DUCKWORTH & C0.'S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW NOVELS. 
CHILDREN, RACEHORSES & GHOSTS. 


By Epwarp H. Cooper, Author of “‘ Mr. Blake of Newmarket,” “ The Mar- 
chioness against the County,” &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Every reader of taste will feel the charm of Mr. Cooper's 
short stories. He is at home with all kinds of characters. He writes, moreover, with 
great accomplishment, has a fund of quiet humour, and observes carefully. This is a 


. charming collection of stories, and we advise the reader not to miss it.” 


Sportsman.—‘ Mr. Cooper can describe a race as if he had ridden in it, and all his 
> ana are lifelike. For a railway journey or an idle evening the book is just the 
thing.” 


A SON OF THE SEA. 


By Joun Arxtuur Barry, Author of “In the Great Deep,” ‘‘ Steve Brown’s 
Bunyip,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Scotsman,—“ A well-written and pleasant story by one who is evidently familiar with 
sea life and Australian life. This is a fine, healthy, breezy story, and admirably 
written. 

World — The writer knows his subject, and describes in glowing language the 
wonderful fascination that a seafaring life has for all those who have tried it.” 


OMAR THE TENTMAKER: 


A Romance of Old Persia. By NarHan Haskett Dore. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Scotsman, —‘ A graceful and carefully written narrative. Passages of really fine 
description, with a veritable glow of Persian beauty not unworthy of their subject.” 
Daily Mail.—“ The glow and colour of the Orient are on every page. Those who 
can appreciate fine imagery, poetical diction, and a rich Oriental fancy will treasure it 
and admire it.” i 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS” SERIES. 


A HISTORY OF WINCHESTER COL- 


LEGE. By Arrnur F. Leacu, M.A., F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 
Pott 4to. 6s. net. 

Morning Post.— The work is evidently the outcome of very considerable research, 
care, and labour. It is based on the most accredited authorities. The public at large 
and all Wykehamists owe a debt of gratitude for this admirable record.” 

Daily News.—‘ Anadmirable piece of work. To antiquarians it is of value for the 
careful study which an expert has brought to bear on original documents ; while for the 
general reader there is a most vivacious and sympathetic account of the humour and 
sentiment of public school life.” 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 
BUILDERS OF THE WASTE. 
STUDIES | IN FOREIGN LITERATURE. 

ete CA TALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


By THORPE 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





Price 1s. net. 


TALMATHA. 


A PLAY IN FOUR ACTS, 
By ARTHUR CRUMP. 


“*Talmatha’ is well done, and it is good to read. Zermos, cool and calculating, 
and Tostroy, jealous, headstrong, and passionate—two hostile kings—make the founda- 
tion. Then imagine Talmatha, daughter of Zermos, possessed of a sense of filial duty, 
which is only after a long struggle overcome by her affection for Pouder, son of Tostroy ; 
Pouder, a prince whose love for Talmatha blinds him to all reason ; Fosfora, Pouder's 
mother, faithless to her husband, and indifferent to everything but her intrigue with 
Zoab ; Zoal willing to sacrifice all to realize the supreme happiness of his love for Fos- 
fora ; and we have the materials for a plot as bold and original as need be. With such a 
plot to work upon, it would not be difficult to write a play—of akind. But Mr. Crump, 
as we have said, has done it well. His mingled blank verse and rhyme is full of graceful 
Similes and felicitous turns of expression, There is a philosophy of life and of love in it 
which shows a keen observation and a mind capable of pondering on things seen. The 
interest is by turns sustained by a happening of the unexpected, by a charming vein of 
humour, or by plain-spoken eloquence which cannot but arrest the attention. In con- 
clusion, it may be said that the scene in which Tostroy debates within himself whether 
to sacrifice his wife's honour that he may overcome his enemy by strategy is very 
Powerful, as is that where Tostroy finds his queen and Zoab together; and Caspar is a 
well-drawn character of a bluff old soldier." —Richmond and Twickenham Times. 





HISCOKE & SON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 





Now ready, demy 8vo. 3s. net. 


ESTHER : a Drama in Verse. By A. Duncan 
GOODY. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Lrp.; 
and all Booksellers. 
(Ses 





““THE OUTLOOK ” 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
THOROUGH TRAINING FOR COLONIAL LIFE, &c. 
Full information from the Director at above address, or from 11 Pall Mall, S.W. 
(opposite the Athenzum Club). 








THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
(Incorporated 1840).—Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. 

Honours gained since December: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; 6th in to Sandhurst, 
40th in to Sandhurst, 16th on to the ‘‘ Britannia” ; Open Classical er 
‘nino ie iunnailatel to the Rev. the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville 

treet, W. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, Gower Street, W.C. 

Headmaster—J. LEWIS PATON, Esq., M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. HALF-TERM commences June 5. Prospectus from the REcts- 
TRAR of the School. 





BROMSGROVE SCHOOL.—FOUR Entrance SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be offered for competition on July 11, 12, and 13. 
For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 





MONTAUBAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE. 
HIGH-CLASS Preparatory SCHOOL for BOYS, from 7 years. Thorough 

grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies received. Delightful 

climate. Home comforts. Careful training. Perfect sanitation.—PRINCIPALS. 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers and Book- 
sellers, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READ- 
ING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch 
House in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for 
their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for all AMERICAN 
BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 





ISS M. R. HOSTE, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 
Honour Class. Mods., 1890, LECTURES and COACHES in LONDON and 
EASTBOURNE. Subjects: ro Logic, English Literature. List of successful 
upils (Oxford Responsions, Cambridge Previous, L.M.H. Scholarship, Girton Entrance, 
Re), Lecture-Syllabuses, and recent Testimonials on application.—C/o Assoc. of Uni- 
versity Women. Teachers, 48 Mall Chambers, Kensington, W. 


DULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

BOYS between seven and thirteen years of age. Term began May 5._ For 
rospectus, &c., apply to the Headmaster, the Rev. J. H. Matuinson, M.A., Hills- 
boro’, West Dulwich, S.E. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LATEST LIST. 


f BY S/R WILLIAM CROOKES. 
THE WHEAT PRO BLEM. 2 Si, YILLIAM CROOKES. Being an answer to the criticisms evoked by 
# his address to the British Association last year. With a contribution by Mr, 


Bf ; HypDE. Large crown 8vo. paper covers, 2s. 6d. [ln the Press, 








are w THE Edition of Byron. . . .'—PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 
THE COMPLETE AND AUTHORITATIVE EDITION OF 


T H E WO R KS O F LO R D BY R O N Collated with the Original MSS. and with many hitherto 
. Unpublished additions. Edited by E. HARTLEY 
COLERIDGE and R. E. PROTHERO. With Portraits and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. ‘To be completed in Twelve Volumes, 

LETTERS, Vols. I. and II., and POETRY, Vol. I., already published. POETRY, Vol. II., now ready. (Fine Edition all Sold.) 


BY SAMUEL GORDON. A NOVEL, 
LESSER DESTINIES. tastin’ "Grown tv. o, i OF “A Handi of Exotics” and ti cna 
AN ENGLISHMAN'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


SECOND THOUSAND NOW READY. 


A BOY | N T H E PE N | N S U LA R WA R The Services, Adventures, and Experiences of 
. ROBERT BLAKENEY, Subaltern in the 28th 
Regiment. An Autobiography. Edited by JULIAN STURGIS. Demy 8vo. 16s, 
" Tf any one desires to make acquaintance with a modest and true man—not too wise to understand enthusiasm ; brave and yet able to 
distinguish a good cause from a bad one; an Englishman good to smile at now and then but exceedingly good to make a friend of—he is to 
be found in these pages.’ —A. T. Q. C. in the SPEAKER. 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS. 


FU N A FU Til e or, Three Months on a Remote Coral Island. An Unscientific Account of a Scientific Expedition in the South 
9 Seas. By Mrs. EDGEWORTH DAVID. With a Postscript on the Continued Work of the Expedition. By 
Professor BONNEY, D.Sc., F.R.S. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

“ Here is a book for any one who has still enough youth and innocence left to long, above all things, for a life 0a a savage island, where 
the savages are nice and tame and endlessly amusing. We have seldom read a more delightful story of travel, or been introduced toa 
more charming set of people. Mrs. David is the keen, humorous, and courageous lady that England produces at her best. She is full of 
resource, and confronts the most d-plorable situations with a smile.’—Datty CHRONICLE, 


S/R HARRY LUMSDEN. 
Lien OF THE GUIDES: Ses eee ee Ss 


his Correspondence and Occasional Papers. By General Sir PETER S. LUMSDEN, G.C.B., C.S.L, 
and GEORGE R. ELSMIE, C.S.I. With Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
“. . . Would rival the works of Mr. Kipling in picturesqueness ... as fascinating as any novel... . Even India has as yet 
produced few more interesting records of brilliant and undying work than the story told in this book.” —Wor.v. 




















S/R ALFRED LYALL. 
ASIATIC STUDI ES, RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL. By SIR ALFRED LYALL, G.C.B., K.C.LE, Two Vols. 


The second of the above two volumes consists of new matter ; the first is a new edition of the original 


THE LATE DEAN OF CHRISTCHURCH. 
HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL, D.D., nese iiompsox: Vout of Se Mary the Virgin 


Oxford, formerly Student and Censor of Christ Church. With Portrait and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
“ For once ina way... and it is an experience so rare that it deserves to be chronicled . . . the reader turns the last page wishing for more.”— 


Daity TELEGRAPH. 
EMPIRE BU/LDING. 
THE NAVAL PIONEERS OF AUSTRALIA, jis Miiisc! ie 
“. . . Delightful to the reader who knows good work when he secs it." —ACADEMY. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
THE ART OF DINING. 
THE ART OF DINING. © iyeiiitss Site “With photogramte tonuspicon Crown 80. 5 


“... Aclassic. .. .°—Pusuisuers’ Crrcurar. ‘. . . especially interesting to the man who can thoroughly enjoy a good dinner.—LiTERARY WORLD. 


BY ALFRED LUBBOCK. 
MEMORIES OF ETON AND ETONIANS, lec ia Sine Reminsances ot 


subsequent Cricket, 1854-1874. By ALFRED LUBBOCK. With a chapter on Boys’ Chances at Eton, by the late 


Robin Luppock, K.S. With many Portraits and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 9s. [Ready on Tuesday. 


THE LATE ARTHUR G/BBS. 7 
- Cou ife ursuits in Gloucestershire. y J. AR 1R GIBBS. 
A COTSWO LD Vi LLAG E ; einai cee eee ee n 8vo, ~ 4, * ae “oe 


“4 real pleasure to read.”—GuARDIAN. “Breezy yet lettered pages."—Times. “ This charming book.”—DAILy TELEGRAPH. 
* A book to delight in.’—Part. Mat. Gazette, “ The writer has found an infinite charm, and has set him sé Uf to share his delight 
with all who will. He has brought rest and fragrance to our dusty London doors, and for that we are in his debt.” —BoOKMAN. 
LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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